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INTRODUCTION, 

/TP^H  E  purpofe  of  this  Treatife  is  to  lay 
Jt  before  the  Public  the  plain  and  cer¬ 
tain  ufes  of  a  few  Plants  of  our  own  growth  $ 
and  of  fome  Medicines  prepared  from  others, 
fufficient  for  the  cure  of  the  moil  ufual  dif- 
eafes ;  and  fo  fafe,  that  they  may  be  truft- 
ed  in  the  Patient’s  own  hands. 

jj ifyi  •  i  :t 

It  is  hoped  they  will  leflen  that  exorbitant 
expence  which  attends  ficknefs  under  the 
hands  of  a  Phyfician  and  Apothecary  ;  re- 
ftore  the  health  in  a  much  fhorter  period  of 

B  z  time; 
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time  ;  and  leave  no  ill  effects  behind  them  : 
which  medicines  of  a  more  violent  nature 
often  do. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  the  Author  of 
thefe  pages,  that  Britain  produced  remedies 
for  all  its  own  difeafes.  In  an  unremit¬ 
ted  courfe  of  attention  to  this  fubjedt  for 
a  great  number  of  years,  proofs  of  that  ufeful 
truth  in  regard  to  feveral  different  difeafes 
have  occurred:  thefe  he  has  publifhea  as  they 
came  to  his  knowledge  ;  and  with  them 
plain  directions  how  to  treat  the  feveral  dis¬ 
orders  }  not  different  in  general  from  thofe  of 
other  writers ;  but  happily  confirmed  by  his 
own  repeated  experience. 

The  number  being  now  confiderable,  it 
maybe  ufeful  to  place  them  in  one  view  before 
the  general  eye  together ;  dire&ing  the  man¬ 
ner  of  giving  fuch  as  are  to  be  ufed  in  their 
native  ftate  ;  and  the  regimen  and  rules  of  life 
to  be  obferved  with  thofe  of  which  the  Au¬ 
thor  has  made  preparations.  This  will  be  done 
upon  the  plan  of  the  different  Treatifes,  pub- 

lifhed 
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lifhed  at  the  time  of  their  feveral  difcoveries ; 
or  in  abftrads  from  them.  The  medicines  are 
appointed  to  be  fold  by  reputable  perfons  in 
all  quarters  of  the  town  and  country,  that 
it  may  be  in  every  one’s  power,  with  conve¬ 
nience  and  fafety,  to  feek  his  relief,  at  the 
price  of  a  few  Shillings. 

For  thofe  who  may  wifh  tp  fee  the  par¬ 
ticular  cafes  treated  more  at  large,  the  feve¬ 
ral  diftind  Trads  are  republhhed ;  and  where 
the  Author’s  affiftance  is  defired,  it  is  at  every 
one’s  command. 

St.  James’s  Street : 

March  25,  1 769. 
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CHAP.  I. 

The  Cure  of  an  Asthma,  by  the  Herb 
BITTERSWEET. 

AN  Afthma  is  a  difficulty  of  breathing  j 
with  a  painful  motion  of  the  body, 
and  noife  in  the  throat. 

In  fome  it  is  hereditary  ;  in  others  it  ariies 

w 

fromaftuffing  up  of  the  lungs,  by  tough  juices, 
or  concretions ;  and  it  is  often  caufed,  always 
encreafed,  by  the  ftoppage  of  any  natural 
evacuations. 

Foods  hard  of  digeftion  mart  be  avoid¬ 
ed  ;  and  all  intemperance. 


To 
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To  prepare  for  the  cure,  bleeding  is  ne~ 
ceflary ;  but  a  fmall  quantity  is  fufficient.  Four 
or  five  ounces  are  enough.  It  may  be  re¬ 
peated  as  occafions  require  ;  for  it  always  al¬ 
lays  the  fymptoms. 

The  day  after  bleeding,  give  a  gentle  vo* 
mit.  The  powder  of  Ipecacuanha  is  very 
proper  :  but  the  feeds  of  Orach  are  better  $  of 
which  hereafter. 

If  the  Patient  has  thrown  up  blood  at  any 
time,  the  vomit  muft  be  omitted  5  and  the 
cure  go  on  without  it. 

It  will  be  accomplifhed  by  the  Herb  Bit* 
terfweet  5  without  farther  help. 

This  is  a  woody  Plant,  that  clambers 
up  hedges  where  the  ground  is  moifl  :  it 
grows  to  eight  foot  high.  The  Bark  is  olive- 
coloured  ;  the  leaves  are  of  a  dull  dead 
green  :  in  June  it  is  adorned  with  tufts  of 

B  4  violet- 
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violet-blue  flowers,  with  yellow  thrums  in  the 
middle  ;  and  after  thefe  come  red  Berries,  not 
unlike  Barberries.  See  PL  i.  The  ftalks  of  this 
Plant  are  the  part  which  contain  its  beft  virtue ; 
and  they  give  it  fo  readily  and  compleat- 
ly  to  boiling  water,  that  it  is  needlefs  tofeek 
for  any  other  preparation  than  an  infufion, 
in  the  manner  of  tea. 

Take  two  ounces  of  the  woody  ftalks  of 
Bitterfweet  cut  them  fmall,  bruife  them  in 
a  marble  mortar,  and  pour  upon  them  a 
quart  of  boiling  water.  Cover  this  up ;  let  it 
ftand  twelve  hours,  and  then  pour  off  the 
clear  liquor  without  fqueezing  it :  add  to  it  a 
glafs  of  White-wine,  and  a  few  lumps  of 
fugar. 

Of  this  take  a  quarter  of  a  pint  once  in  fix 

hours,  warm.  It  operates  by  urine,  flightly  ; 

and  requires  no  confinement.  Perfons  of  a 

tender  habit  may  begin  with  a  fmaller  dofe, 

and  encreafe  it  every  day  ;  and  thofe  who  take 

a  quarter  of  a  pint  at  firft,  may  take  more  at  a 

time,  as  they  continue  to  life  it. 

*  # 
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The  virtues  of  this  plant  are  fupported  by 
the  authority  of  the  greated  modem  writers ; 
though  by  fome  drange  negledt  it  has  not  got 
into  practice  with  us.  Boerhaave  celebrates  its 
innocence  and  efficacy*  preferring  it  to  the  bed 
foreign  medicines.  Dr.  Blair  ufed  it  with 
great  fuecefs.  Lobel  and  Tragus  give  it 
the  higheft  praifes ;  and  Wier  preferred  it 
to  moft  things  of  its  kind.  Thefe  writers  have 
celebrated  its  efficacy  alfo  againft  other  dif- 
eafes  of  the  bread: :  but  thofe  effects  of  Britifli 
plants  alone  are  mentioned  here*  which  have 
been  proved  by  prefent,  perfonal  experience. 

If,  in  the  courfe  of  the  cure,  particular  cir- 
cum dances  occur,  they  are  not  difficultly  pro¬ 
vided  for  from  the  fame  fource.  If  codivenefs, 
the  body  mud  be  kept  open  by  mild  purga¬ 
tives,  for  nothing  acrid  can  have  place  :  the 
bed  of  all  thefe  is  the  Bnglifh  Polypody, 

In  want  of  red,  though  Laudanum  ought 
not  to  be  allowed,  becaufe  it  encreafes  the 

ffiortnefs 
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fliortnefs  of  breath  j  half  a  tea-fpoonful 
of  Lettuce  Wine  will  give  repofe  with  in¬ 
nocence  and  fafety. 


CHAP.  II. 


The  Cure  of  the  Gravel  and  Stone  by 
the  Herb  UVA  URSI. 

T  HERE  are  three  degrees  of  this  griev¬ 
ous  complaint.  In  the  firft,  loofe  gra¬ 
vel  is  voided,  without  any  violent  pain ;  in  the 
fecond,  fmall  ftones  like  barley-corns,  are  ge¬ 
nerated  in  the  kidneys,  and  from  thence  pafs 
at  times  with  great  and  terrible  anguifh  into 
the  bladder  ;  and  are  thence  difeharged  :  in 
the  third  degree  of  the  difeafe,  a  ftone 
too  large  to  pafs  is  formed  either  in  the  kid¬ 
neys 
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neys  or  the  bladder  :  whence  pain,  bloody 
urine,  and  other  dreadful  and  dangerous 
fymptoms. 

f 

In  the  iirft  of  thefe  cafes,  a  tea  made  of 
the  Uva  Urfi,  and  drank  in  large  quantities, 
is  perfectly  fufficient  :  and  is  the  very  beft 
of  all  remedies ;  becaufeit  thoroughly  cleanfes, 
and  never  fails  to  ftrengthen  the  parts  after¬ 
wards,  and  that  way  to  prevent  returns. 

In  the  two  other  ftates  of  the  diforder, 
more  care  and  confideration  are  required  ; 
finee  very  different  methods  are  needful  to  be 
obferved,  in  the  fits,  and  during  the  intervals 
between  them.  In  the  fits,  all  powerful  dif- 
folvents  of  the  (tone  are  to  be  laid  afide  :  di¬ 
luting,  foftening,  cooling,  and  affuaging, 
are  then  to  be  the  points  in  view. 

Barley-water,  with  half  an  ounce  of  Gum 
Arabic  to  a  quart  of  it,  is  to  be  drank  freely  5 
Oil  of  fweet  Almonds,  and  Manna,  are  to  be 
taken,  once  in  two  or  three  hours ;  and  a 


o 
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tea-fpoonful  of  Lettuce  Wine  at  night.  By 
thefe  means ;  afiifted,  if  there  fhould  be  occa- 
fion,  by  turpentine  clyfters ;  the  fit  will  be 
got  through  with  more  than  ufual  eafe  :  and. 
when  the  pain,  irritation,  and  other  trouble- 
iome  fymptoms,  are  entirely  gone  ©ff,  then, 
and  not  before,  the  ufe  of  Uva  Urfi  as  a  radi¬ 
cal  cure  is  to  be  begun. 

‘  '  -  .  .  .  >  v  •  ■  $  ‘  ' 

■  v-  *  r  w/  *  .1  •* 

Relief  almoft  miraculous  is  recorded  by  the 
phyficians  of  Vienna  to  have  been  obtained 
by  this  herb  powdered :  the  dofe  of  the 
powder  is  half  a  dram,  and  this  is  to  be  taken 
twice  a  day. 

v  v  •  .  i  •  '  \  ; 

T o  prevent  errors,  for  there  h ave  been  many, 
a  figure  of  the  Uva  Urfi  is  annexed,  PI.  2. 
It  is  a  low  woody  plant,  fcarce  exceeding  ten 
inches  in  heighth  ;  but  fpreading,  in  an  en¬ 
tangled  way,  about  the  ground.  The  ftalks 
are  of  a  ruddy  brown  ;  the  leaves  are  gloffy, 
and  of  a  fine  green  $  the  flowers  are  greeniih, 
with  a  blufli  of  red  towards  the  mouth  ; 
the  berries  are  black.  It  is  not,  that  I 

4  know 
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know  of,  wild  in  England  j  but  Scotland 
abounds  with  it. 

The  bark  and  leaves  contain  the  virtue.  I 
have  tried  both  feparate,  but  from  experience 
prefer  the  whole  together.  My  cuftom  has 
been  to  put  an  ounce  of  this  powder  into  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  water,  adding  half  a  pint 
of  White-wine  :  and  to  take  a  wine-glafs  of 
this  twice  a  day  as  a  dofe.  From  fuch  a 
courfe  I  have  found  great  advantage  :  and  in 
this  manner  it  may  be  given  even  during  the 
fit  :  but  neither  what  my  felt  have  feen,  nor 
what  is  recorded  by  others,  can  give  this  the 
credit  of  one  radical  cure. 

To  keep  off  the  pain  is  a  great  thing  ;  but 
we  need  not  to  flop  there  :  the  ftone  may,  by 
degrees,  be  worn  away ;  and  thence  a  perfect 
cure  will  follow.  This  is  to  be  done  only 
by  alkaline  diffolvents  and  of  thefe  Soap  Leys 
have  been  accounted  belt :  but  Soap  Leys,  not 
being  made  for  inward  ufe,  are  not  always 
fit  for  that  purpofe  ;  nor  can  any  kind,  ever  fo 

carefully 
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carefully  prepared,  be  perfedlly  depended  on  \ 
becaufe  the  potafh  in  their  compofition  is  a 
thing  made  and  imported  for  other  purpofes 
than  medicine  ;  that  Call  for  it  being  only 

0 

accidental. 

I  have  therefore  endeavoured  to  form  a  re¬ 
ceipt  for  making  Leys  purpofely  for  internal 
ufe :  and  as  only  an  alkaline  of  a  burnt  vege¬ 
table  is  required  for  mixing  with  the  lime  in 
this  preparation,  I  have  produced  that  fait 
from  the  very  herb  Uva  Urfi.  This,  if  great 
care  be  taken  not  to  overburn  it,  will  add  to 
the  Leys  fo  much  of  the  virtues  of  the  plant 
as  can  be  retained  in  that  form ;  and  make 
at  the  fame  time  a  medicine  fit  for  internal 
fervice.  The  thing  is  very  eafy,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  this  : 

Put  a  quantity  of  dried  Uva  Urfi  into  an 
iron  pan  over  a  clear  fire  not  too  fierce  :  let 
the  herb  burn  juft  to  allies,  and  no  longer. 
Boil  thefe  allies  in  a  large  quantity  of  fpring 
water  :  when  cold,  pour  it  off  clear ;  and 

evapo- 
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evaporate  it  in  an  earthen  pan  till  it  is  juft 
dry.  This  dry  remainder  is  the  fait  of  Uva 


Urfi. 


To  make  the  Leys,  put  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  this  fait,  and  a  pound  of  frefh  quick  Lime 
into  an  earthen  pan  ;  fprinkle  upon  them  a 
very  little  water,  and  by  degrees  more  till  the 
Lime  is  fallen  to  pieces  •>  then  pour  in  as 
much  as  to  make  up  the  whole  quantity  of 
water  ufed  two  pints  and  a  half :  mix  all  to¬ 
gether  with  a  wooden  ladle,  and  let  them 
ftand  a  week,  ftirring  them  twice  a  day  :  then 
pour  off  the  liquor  clear  into  a  bottle.  There 
will  be  but  little  of  it,  but  the  dofe  is  fmall- 

-  ’  v  ;  .  .  *  »-  -- 

This  is  the  Ley  of  Uva  Urfi.  It  is  to  be 
taken  in  fmail  dofes,  gradually  encreafing  ; 
the  beft  method  is  to  begin  with  ten  or  fifteen 
drops  in  a  half-pint  bafin  of  veal-broth,  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  ;  and  by  degrees  to  encreafe 
the  dofe  to  fifty  drops  or  fixty,  which  is  a 
fmall  tea-fpoonfuL 


This 
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This  is  to  be  continued  a  confiderable 
time  ;  only  omitting  it,  if  a  fit  comes  on  :  and 
I  firmly  believe,  there  is  no  degree  of  the 
Stone  whatfoever,  that  will  not  be  perfectly 
cured  by  it.  I  think  every  good  Phyfician 
will  join  with  me  in  this  opinion. 

The  diet  fliould  be  light ;  little  or  no  fait 
Ihould  be  eat,  no  vinegar  or  pepper  ;  and  ’ti$ 
bed:  to  avoid  all  fermented  liquors. 

\  -  ■  ■  -  -  » -  -  • 

As  fome  may  think  the  trouble  of  making 
this  medicine  too  great,  I  have  directed  a 
quantity  of  it  to  be  faithfully  prepared  for 
public  ufe,  and  placed  it  with  the  Fublifiiers 
of  this  Pamphlet,  &c. 


C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.  III. 

The  Cure  of  the  Dropsy  by  Bark  of 

ELDER. 

ADropfy  is  a  collection  of  water  in  the 
belly  :  fometimes  in  other  parts  of 
the  body;  and  fometimes  all  over  it*  under  the 
ikin. 

In  either  cafe  the  fame  fitnple  remedy  will 
be  effedtual  ;  and  with  due  attention  to  the 
few  plain  and  eafy  rules  here  given  will  never 
fail  to  cure  that  Difeafe>  while  it  is  curable 
by  medicine. 

/ 

Hard-drinking  often  caufes  the  Dropfy : 
a  Jaundice  negledted  or  ill  treated  frequent¬ 
ly  brings  it  on  :  and  it  may  follow  any 
great  and  long  continued  obftrudtion.  The 
perfons  moft  fubjedt  to  it*  are  thofe  advanced 

C  in 
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in  life ;  fuch  as  have  weak  habits,  or  are  fub^ 
jebt  to  violent  bleedings  of  any  kind. 

The  legs  ufually  fwell  firft  and  pit :  the  ap¬ 
petite  fails ;  the  fwelling  rifes  higher  ;  the 
face  is  pale,  the  urine  is  watery,  and  the 
breath  fhort. 

The  more  fever  attends  a  Dropfy,  the  more 
difficult  it  is  of  cure.  If  fpots  or  fores  come 
upon  the  thighs,  it  forebodes  ill.  The  greater 
the  difficulty  of  breathing,  the  more  ftubborn 
the  difeafe  will  prove  :  and,  in  general,  the 
more  water  there  is  in  the  body,  the  more 
difficult  will  be  the  recovery. 

Therefore,  the  fooner  a  Dropfy  is  under¬ 
taken,  the  greater  is  the  hope  of  fuccefs ;  and 
in  almoft  any  cafe  timely  encountered,  the 
Bark  of  Elder  will  perform  a  cure. 

The  method  of  ufing  it  is  this  : 

Cut  feme  vigorous  flhoots  of  the  common 
Elder;" fuch  as  are  one  year  old  $  fcrape  off 

the 
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the  bark  with  a  knife  in  thin  fhavings :  It 
Will  be  a  light,  juicy,  tender  matter. 

Of  this,  put  one  ounce  into  a  China  bafin  j 
pour  upon  it  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  boiling 
water,  and  add  a  few  Carraway  feeds  whole. 
Let  this  ftand  eighteen  hours,  then  fqueeze 
it  off  hard. 

It  is  meant  to  operate  brifkly,  both  by  ftoof 
and  urine :  the  dofe  muft  be  proportioned  to 
the  perfon  s  ftrength.  Let  one  table-fpoonful 
be  firffc  tried ;  afterwards  two  or  more,  till 
the  quantity  is  found  that  will  do  what  is  in¬ 
tended  .  This  dofe  is  to  be  repeated  once  in 
three  or  four  days,  according  to  the  ftrength 
of  the  perfon :  and  no  other  medicine  will 
be  neceffary. 

The  Diet  fhould  be  road;  veal,  chicken/ 
and  other  white  meats,  with  very  little  drink. 
There  is  a  neceffity  of  obferving  this  caution 
with  a  determined  refolution  $  for  when  the 
difeafe  is  fupported  by  continual  liquids,  no¬ 
thing  can  cure  it, 

C  a  A  dry 
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A  dry  air  is  abfolutely  neceffary ;  and 
moderate  exercife.  To  patients  extremely 
weak  there  mu  ft  be  five  days  intervals  between 
the  purges ;  and  wine,  with  the  allies  of 
broom  infufed  in  it,  is  to  be  given  in  the 
other  days,  to  operate  by  urine. 

When  a  cure  is  perfected,  which  in  all 
curable  cafes  it  will  be  by  Elder,  a  good  air, 
and  a  refolute  abftaining  from  liquids ;  a  return 
will  be  prevented  by  a  Tea  made  of  Centaury, 
defcribed  in  a  fucceeding  chapter :  or  better 
by  the  Tindhire  of  that  excellent  Herb,  be- 
caufe  the  Tea  is  watery. 

Elder  Bark,  in  the  hands  of  the  great 
Ratcliffe,  did  wonders :  and  it  is  not  ftrange  5 
for  it  opens  every  paffage  by  which  the  dif- 
eafe  can  be  carried  off ;  by  the  bowels,  urine, 
and  fweat :  and  is  at  the  fame  time  a  cor¬ 
dial,  and  an  eafer  of  pain. 


CHAP. 
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C  H  A  P.  IV. 


The  Cure  of  Bleedings  at  the  Nose 


by  the  Juice  of  NETTLE  S. 


s  at  the  Nofe,  when  flight*  are 


often  falutary  *  but  when  they  are  great 
in  quantity,  or  frequent  in  their  returns,  they 
are  fometimes  in  themfelves  dangerous ;  or 
bring  on  the  worft  difeafes  :  among  thefe, 
Dropfies  have  too  often  followed  great  lofles 
of  blood  this  way. 

In  falutary  Bleedings  at  the  Nofe,  a  fulnefs 
of  blood  alone  is  the  caufe  $  and  Nature  re¬ 
lieves  herfelf,  this  way,  preventing  fome  d i fl¬ 
ea  fe  :  in  thofle  of  a  worfe  kind,  a  fharpnefs 
of  the  blood  is  ufually  the  fource  ;  fometimes 
a  weaknefs  or  hurt  of  the  veflels  by  ulcers. 


A  pain 


4 
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A  pain  in  the  head  ufually  precedes  bleeds 
|ng  at  the  nofe.  If  at  the  fame  time  there 
js  a  rednefs  of  the  eyes,  and  a  violent  pulfe  in 
the  temples,  the  cafe  is  the  worfe. 


People  moil;  fubjedl  to  thefe  bleedings  are 
florid  youths;  thofe  who  ufe  extraordinary  ex- 
ercife,  or  perfons  difpofed  to  hedtic  fevers. 


In  full  habits  and  intemperate  perfons,  thefe 
bleedings  are  hardeft  to  cure  :  if  the  patient 
be  feverifh,  and  if  the  breathing  be  difficult 
at  the  fame  time,  the  more  caution  is  to  be 
ufed  in  the  diet  and  other  relpedts. 

The  remedy  is  the  juice  of  the  common 
Great  Stinging  Nettle  ;  no  figure  is  given  of 
this  plant  or  the  Elder ;  for  they  are  known  to 
every  one:  nor  is  it  necefiary  to  fay,  they 
grow  every-where.  Take  up  the  roots  of 
common  Stinging  Nettles,  wipe  them  clean, 
and  bruife  them  in  a  marble  mortar,  with  a 
fmall  piece  of  cinnamon.  Prefs  out  the 
juice  hard,  let  it  fettle  a  little;  give  the  Pa¬ 
tient  a  table-  fpoonful  once  in  half  a  quarter 
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of  an  hour,  during  the  bleeding  ;  and  conti¬ 
nue  the  fame  dofe,  or  a  larger,  three  times  a 
day,  for  many  weeks  afterwards,  Bruife  a 
little  more  of  the  fame  roots,  without  any 
cinnamon,  and  let  him  fnuff  up  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  juice  frequently,  while  the  bleed¬ 
ing  continues. 

Plain,  iimple,  and  innocent  as  this  remedy 
is,  the  effe£t  is  wonderful.  Nothing  morels 
needed.  Nor  is  its  efficacy  limited  to  this 
kind  of  bleeding  only  :  Spittings  of  blood, 
threatening  the  word:  coniequences,  have 
been  perfedly,  and  fafely  cured  by  it :  even  the 
bleeding  of  corroding  ulcers  is  affuaged  by 
it ;  and  that  from  Cancers  :  but  in  thefe, 
that  fymptom  only  yields  to  it  5  the  herb 
can  do  nothing  towards  a  general  cure. 

The  Patient’s  diet  mu  ft  be  low;  his  drink 
barley-water,  with  gum  arabic  boiled  in  it. 
He  muft  indulge  a  great  deal  of  deep,  and 
ufe  very  little  exercife.  All  his  liquids  muft 
be  drank  cold.  Jellies  are  very  proper  food, 

C  4  and 
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and  thofe  made  with  ifinglafs  better  than 
any. 

1  ■ '  •  - 

Bleeding  at  the  arm  is  often  necefiary  :  It 
gives  the  fir  ft  check  to  the  diforder ;  whictx 
the  Nettle  juice  foon  after  cures  intirely. 


C  H  A  P.  V. 

The  Cure  of  the  Jaundice  by  the 
Herb  AGRI M  O  N  Y. 

IN  this  and  two  or  three  of  the  fucceeding 
Chapters,  which  treat  of  fubjedts  whereon 
the  Author  has  puhlifhed  his  thoughts  at  large 
in  feparate  Treaiifes,  the  general  directions 
for  family  pradtice  will  be  extracted  thence  : 
referring  fuch  as  with  to  fee  each  fubjedt 
treated  more  fully,  to  the.  feparate  Pam- 

phle|S 
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phlets  themfelves.  What  is  here  meant,  is  one 
comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  s  with  the 
foie  aim  of  common  ufe. 

The  Jaundice  is  a  mixture  of  too  much  gall 
with  the  blood  ;  and  ihewrs  itfelf  by  a  yellow- 
nefs  of  the  Ikin.  The  patient  feels  a  conti¬ 
nued  anxiety,  and  a  difgufi  to  all  exercife  or 
motion  :  the  body  becomes  coftive ;  and  the 
ftools  are  white  :  the  urine  is  high-coloured, 
bright,  and  fiery  ;  it  affords  a  high  yellow 
froth  ;  and  linen  dipped  in  it  becomes  yellow, 
as  if  dyed.  The  ikin  grows  perfectly  yel¬ 
low  ;  but  the  whites  of  the  eyes  moft  of  all. 
There  is  a  frequent  itching ;  a  heartburn  often 
attends  at  times  5  and  fome  have  fainting 
fits. 

When  this  Difeafe  has  held  a  perfonfor  any 
confiderable  time,  there  is  a  continual  bitter 
tafte  in  the  mouth ;  and  the  very  fweat  is  Some¬ 
times  bitter  :  to  fome  perfons  in  this  ftage  all 
objedts  feem  yellow;  and  the  fweat,  in  others, 
will  flain  the  fleets  and  linen  to  that  co~ 
lour. 


In 


/ 
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In  the  worft  degree  of  the  Jaundice,  a 
hard  nets  is  perceived  in  the  right  fide :  the 
pulfe  is  weak,  the  ftools  are  clayey,  and  pale, 
the  urine  is  dufky,  and  at  times  brown,  or  al~ 
moil  black  $  and  a  vaft  quantity  of  diftempered 
gall,  green,  livid,  or  black,  is  at  times  thrown 
up  by  vomiting  :  there  is  great^  thirft ;  little 
appetite  ;  and  an  univerfal  weaknefs  and  con- 
tinual  anguifih.  Coftivenefs  grows  upon  the 
patient ;  and  at  length  his  ankles  fwell.  This 
is  the  beginning  of  a  Dropiy ;  a  difeafe  moft 
of  all  things  to  be  dreaded,  following  a  Jaun¬ 
dice  of  that  confirmed  kind.  Sometimes  blood 
is  voided  toward  the  end,  by  ftool,  by  urine, 
by  fpitting ;  and  often  from  the  nofe  in  the 
moft  alarming  manner. 

In  all  thefe  ftages,  and  under  all  thefe  ap¬ 
pearances,  the  greateft  dependance  may  be 
fafely  placed  upon  the  celebrated  Herb  Agri¬ 
mony  :  It  will  be  eafily  known  from  a  fhort 
defcription.  A 

1 1 1 

It  is  a  wild  Plant,  common  in  our  dry  bar¬ 
ren  pafture  grounds  5  and  by  road  fides,  and 

under 
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under  hedges.  It  grows  to  two  foot  and  a 
half  high ?  an  upright  fpiry  Plant,  with  a 
brown  ftalk,  pale  green  leaves,  and  a  long 
{lender  fpike  of  little  yellow  flowers,  followed 
by  rugged,  hairy  feeds, 

& 

The  leaves  of  this  Plant  poflefs  its  virtues 
in  a  very  high  degree  ;  but  the  crown  of  the 
root  has  them  in  the  greateft  perfection.  The 
feeds  are  only  to  be  ufed  in  the  particular  cafe 
of  bloody  ftools  attending  this  difeafe,  but  in 
this  they  exceed  all  other  medicines.  This 
was  the  dyfentery  for  which  the  ancients  held 
them  above  all  things  in  virtue. 

As  to  the  manner  of  giving  Agrimony  $  it 
will  convey  its  virtues  freely  and  fully  to 
common  water ;  and  this  is  a  ready  and  very 
good  way  of  taking  it :  but,  for  thofe  who 
prefer  a  yet  greater  Power  of  the  Herb,  there 
is  a  TmClure. 

Strip  off  half  a  pound  of  the  frelh  leaves  of 
Agrimony ;  clip  them  to  pieces,  and  pour 
upon  them,  in  a  ftone  mug,  a  quart  of  boiling 

water ; 
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water ;  cover  up  the  mug ;  and  let  it  ftand 
twenty-four  hours ;  then  prefs  the  liquor  off*. 
Let  it  fettle  to  be  quite  clear  ;  and  take  it  at 
Four  dofes,  eight  hours  diftant  from  one  ano¬ 
ther  fweetening  it  with  honey. 

/ 

The  body  muft  be  open  all  this  time  :  if 
it  is  naturally  fb,  the  better ;  if  not,  half  a 
pint  of  Jeffops-well  water,  or  any  other  of 
the  purging  waters,  mull  be  turned  with 
milk  into  a  kind  of  whey,  and  taken  occa- 
fionally  ;  not  to  purge ;  but  merely  to  prevent 
coflivenefs* 

i 

When  all  is  over,  a  fomewhat  larger  dofe 
of  the  fame  whey  fhould  be  taken  twice,  to 
operate  as  a  purge,  and  carry  off  any  thing 
that  might  remain  after  thedifeafe. 

When  the  Jaundice  is  long  confirmed,  not 
the  leaves,  but  the  crown  of  the  root  of  Agri¬ 
mony,  is  the  part  to  be  depended  on.  This 
is  the  place  where  the  root  ceafes,  and  the 
flalk  and  leaves  begin ;  that  part  of  the  plant 
which  is.  between  earth  and  air. 


* 


Therefore 
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Therefore  take  up  the  roots  of  Agrimony 
to  the  length  of  an  inch,  with  the  buds  upon 
them  :  of  thefe  cut  to  pieces  fix  ounces,  bruife 
them  in  a  marble  mortar,  and  pour  upon  them 
a  quart  of  boiling  water.  Let  this  ftand 
twenty-four  hours,  after  which  the  liquor  is 
to  be  ftrained  off,  and  taken  juft  as  the  for¬ 
mer,  fweetened  with  honey. 

While  this  is  making,  let  the  perfon  take 
a  vomit.  The  morning  after,  let  the  Agri¬ 
mony  tea  be  taken,  and  continued  thrice  a 
dav  without  intermiffion,  till  the  difeafe  is 
conquered.  In  what  time  this  will  be,  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  particular  nature  of  the  cafe, 
and  the  time  the  diforder  has  had  to  ftrength- 
en  itfelf ;  but  that  the  cure  will  follow,  is 
as  certain  as  any  thing  in  phyfic. 

High-feafoned  difhes  fhould  be  avoided  : 
nothing  ftronger  than  wine  mu  ft  be  tailed  ; 
and  of  that  the  ufual  quantity  is  to  be  gra¬ 
dually  diminifhed.  The  beft  drink  is  whey, 
made  from  new  milk ;  and  of  this  the  more 
is  taken  the  better. 


If 
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If  the  perfon  be  inclined  to  coftivenefs. 
Rhubarb  is  the  thing  he  fhould  apply  to  in 
this  ftage  of  this  difeafe. 

Exercife  is  to  be  ufed  ;  and  Spa  water  may 
be  drank  moderately  with  advantage. 

If  nature  fhould  take  a  tendency  to  a 
purging,  this  is  not  to  be  fupprefled,  but  mo¬ 
derately  encouraged,  by  enlarging  the  dole 
of  the  Rhubarb, 

If  a  troublefome  itching  and  fudden  ten¬ 
dency  to  fweat  come  on,  let  the  patient  go  to 
bed,  and  take  a  dofe  of  the  Agrimony  warm,” 
once  in  half  an  hour,  for  five  or  fix  times. 

As  the  cure  advances,  the  ftools  will  get 
their  natural  colour ;  the  yellownefs  of  the 
eyes  will  go  oft;  and  the  fkin  will  begin  to 
recover  its  former  appearance. 

All  that  is  necefiary,  after  the  cure,  is  to 
take  three  or  four  dofes  of  the  Rhubarb,  at 
diftant  times. 

In 


•2 
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In  the  worft  ftate,  which  is  called  the  Black 
Jaundice,  exercife  is  often  painful  ;  but  thofe 
to  whom  a  horfe  has  been  offenflve,  have 
found  great  good  by  walking  ;  and  if  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  a  coach  can  be  endured,  it  is  yet 
better. 

Rhubarb  muft  be  taken  in  this  ftate  more 
carefully  and  conftantly  than  in  the  former. 

If  the  urine  become  darker  coloured,  and 
lefs  in  quantity,  more  whey  muft  be  drank  $ 
and  the  juice  of  Dandelion  fqueezed  into  it, 
or  of  Wild  Succory. 

i  • 

A  piece  of  thick  flannel  fhould  be  eon- 
ftantly  worn  next  the  ikin,  over  the  whole 
part  of  the  body  where  the  hardnefs  is  felt. 

The  appetite  will  grow  better  during  this 
courfe,  as  alfo  the  digeftion ;  for,  befide  the 
qualities  of  the  Agrimony,  the  Rhubarb 
tends  to  this  good  purpofe. 

If  bloody  ftools  come  on?  the  feeds  of 

Agrimony 
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Agrimony  are  to  be  made  into  a  tea,  juft  as 
the  leaves. 

When  the  hardnefs  of  the  right  fide  be¬ 
comes  lefs,  or  when  gall-ftones  are  voided  by 
ftool,  there  is  rational  hope  of  a  cure  $  even 
in  this  cafe. 


CHAP.  VI. 

The  Core  of  the  Scurvy  by  the 

Herb  WATER-DOCK. 

T  H  E  Scurvy  is  often  mifunderftood, 
where  it  does  not  appear  externally ; 
and  mifmanaged  where  it  does  j  many  things 
are  in  common  ufe  as  remedies,  which 
provoke  and  increafe  the  diforder. 

♦  .  \ ' 

Where  the  Difeafe  fhews  itfelf  upon  the 

(kin,  there  can  be  no  miftake ;  but  where 

it 
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it  is  latent,  there  may  be  a  thoufand  :  for  there 
is  fcarce  any  difeafe  it  will  not  imitate. 

The  ftomach  is  often  weak ;  and  bitters 
are  taken  in  vain  :  the  fpirits  are  low ;  and 
recourfe  is  had  to  cordials :  which  inflame  the 
difeafe. 

The  effedi  is  very  different  in  either  cafe,' 
when  the  Ample  remedy  Dock  is  taken : 
the  ftomach  is  at  eafe  as  foon  as  it  is  fwai- 
lowed ;  the  fpirits,  though  not  elated*  become 
at  once  compofed ;  and  we  enjoy  that  fatif- 
fadtion,  which  they  only  can  value  who  have 
known  the  want  of  it  y  the  fupreme  pleafure 
of  tranquillity. 

* 

Sometimes  a  flight  eruption  appears  upon 
taking  the  Dock :  but  let  not  this  alarm  the 
patient :  he  may  fecurely  rejoice  in  it.  It 
declares  to  a  convidtion,  the  true  nature  of  his 
complaint ;  and  is  always  flight ;  and  never 
continues  more  than  a  few  days. 

The  plain  and  certain  way,  in  which  the 

D  medicine 
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medicine  adts,  is  this ;  always  confidently,  and 
always  alike  :  its  firfi:  effort  is  by  infenfibte 
perfpiration  :  it  opens  the  obftrudted  pores, 
gives  paffage  to  the  offending  humour  which 
is  there ;  and  throws  more  thither,  of  what 
was  m  the  bloody  to  go  off  the  fame  way. 

If  there  be  more  of  it  than  can  be  fo  dif- 
charged ;  or  if  perhaps  what  is  there  be  in  its 
nature  too  grofs  to  pafs  that  way  ;  there  is 
then,  in  a  few  hours,  a  more  than  ordinary 
difcharge  of  urine  *  and  inftantly  on  this  the 
whole  frame  and  conftitution  are  relieved. 

.  The  patient  feels,  by  the  new  eafe  and  unac- 
cuftomed  cheerfulnefs  he  enjoys,  that  he  has 
had  more  of  the  Scurvy  than  was  to  be  leen 
upon  his  fldn :  and  he  fets  a  proper  value  on 
the  means  of  his  relief. 

Thefe  are  effefts  of  Water-Dock  :  not 
„  flightly  brought  together,  or  haftily  fet  down  ; 
but  what  have  been  collected  from  a  great 
number  of  inftances,  all  agreeing  in  the  fe~ 
veral  particulars,  and  confirming  one  ano¬ 
ther. 
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Whatever  could  drive  in  the  Scurvy,  would 
convert  the  mildeft,  into  the  worft  kind  of 
that  difeafe. 

I  claim  no  merit  as  a  difeoverer  of  the  virtues 

T  *< 

of  Dock :  they  were  known  in  the  earlieft  day$ 
of  literature ;  and  have  been  handed  down  to 
us,  through  a  fucceffion  of  ages,  by  the  beft 
writers.  All  the  praife  that  can  belong  to  me 
that,  at  a  time  when  chymiftry  has  over¬ 
run  natural  phyfic,  I  have  reftored  its  ufe. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  Dock,  but  one 
fpecies  alone  poffeffes  this  great  virtue  :  it  is 
therefore  fit  it  ihould  be  diftindly  known  $ 
and  this  is  eafy  for  it  exceeds  the  reft  in  fix¬ 
ture  as  much  as  virtue.  It  grows  only  in  wet 
places  ;  not  ufually  in  water,  but  always  near 
it.  The  leaves  are  half  a  yard  long,  and  of 
a  fine  pleafant  green ;  the  ftalk  is  fix  feet 
high,  robuft,  ered,  and  crimfon ;  on  its  top 
grow  fpikes  of  green ifh  flowers,  and  after 
thefe  large  feeds  of  a  reddifh  brown. 


In  the  middle  of  April  the  roots  Ihould  be 

D  2  dug 
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dug  up ;  taking  only  thofe  of  a  year  and  half's 
growth,  and  which  have  not  yet  flowered. 
They  are  at  that  time  a  foot  long,  and  more 
than  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  of  a  ruddy  brown 
on  the  outfide,  and  when  cut  of  a  deep 
orange  colour. 

They  are  to  be  wiped  with  a  clean  coarfe 
cloth,  and  fplit.  The  inner  bark  alone  con¬ 
tains  the  virtue  of  the  plant ;  as  I  have  found 
by  manifold  experience.  Therefore  the  hard 
woody  part  in  the  middle  of  the  root  is  to  be 
taken  out,  as  ufelefs ;  and  the  bark  being 
again  rubbed  well  with  the  cloth,  the  outer 
rind  which  is  thin  and  tender  will  come  off, 
and  only  the  ufeful  inner  bark  remain.  This 
is  to  be  dried  in  an  airy  room,  where  the  fun 
does  not  fliine  *  and  afterwards  to  be  pow¬ 
dered. 

In  this  is  the  whole  virtue  of  the  plant  : 
and  it  is  a  cure  for  the  Scurvy,  even  more  cer¬ 
tain  than  the  bark  is  for  an  ague.  The  dofe 
of  the  powder  is  one  dram,  and  this  is  to 
be  taken  twice  a  day  till  the  complaint  is 

wholly 
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wholly  removed.  The  Essence  which  I 
dired  to  be  made  has  the  fame  virtue.  This 
I  have  contrived  for  the  convenience  of  thofe 
who  cannot  get  the  root ;  or  cannot  depend 
upon  it :  and  if  it  have  any  advantages  be- 
fide  thefe,  it  is  in  being  more  convenient 
eafier  to  take,  and  performing  the  cure  in  lefs 
time.  It  is  made  from  this  inner  bark,  by  a 
method  which  I  have  never  concealed  from 
phyficians,  and  which  I  fhould  add  here,  but 
that  it  would  be  of  no  ufe  either  to  private 
families,  or  to  the  preparers  of  medicines  $ 
requiring  a  bark  bed,  fuch  as  we  have  in 
floves,  and  other  implements  not  ufed  in  the 
common  operations ;  fo  that  it  is  altogether 
impoffible  they  fhould  make  it. 

This  E (fence  fits  better  upon  the  flomach 
than  a  large  dole  of  a  powder  ;  is  fpeedier  in 
its  effeds ;  and,  if  I  have  been  able  to  in- 
creafe  or  exalt  the  virtues  of  the  root  by  pre¬ 
paration,  it  has  all  that  advantage.  In  the 
courfe  of  thefe  obfervations  I  have  been 
obliged  to  fay  more  of  the  Effence  than  of 
the  Root,  becaufe  mod:  of  the  cures  I  have 

D  3  feen 
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feeft  were  performed  with  it :  not  from  any 
^diffidence  of  mine  in  the  effedt  of  the  root  it- 
felf >  bat  from  the  difficulty  I  have  found  to 
prevail  with  the  patient  to  fw allow  fo  large  a 
quantity  as  is  needful  of  the  powder  j  or  at 
beft  to  continue  it  a  due  time. 

As  to  the  degree  of  virtue  in  the  Effence, 
a  tea-fpoonful  is  equal  to  the  dofe  he^e  men¬ 
tioned  of  the  Powder. 

What  I  have  endeavoured  here  is,  in  a  few 
plain  words*  fupported  by  fadts  in  the  courfe  of 
a  number  of  years ;  and  of  all  which  I  believe 
there  are  living  witneffes j  to  flievv  that  there 
is  no  degree  or  kind  of  that  difeafe  we  call  the 
Scurvy,  but  may  be  cured  with  certainty  by 
this  Ample  medicine  ;  and  that  the  ufe  of  it 
is  free  even  from  the  poffibility  of  harm. 
There  requires  no  fkill  in  phyfic,  to  know 
that  nothing  can  do  hurt  in  the  Scurvy  unlefs 
it  can  repel ;  and  that  is  a  quality  not  only 
not  exifting  in  the  Dock,  but  perfedtly  con- 
tradidfcory  to  its  nature. 


No 
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No  particular  regimen,  or  courfe  of  life,  is 
required  on  account  of  this  medicine,  nor 
any  preparation  of  the  body  for  it :  nay,  thefe 
things  are  not  only  needlefs,  but  I  have  found 
them  hurtful. 

Thofe  are  fallacious  cures  which  depend 
upon  a  reduced  diet ;  and  I  have  always  found, 
that  when  the  perfon  fo  relieved  returned  to 
his  former  method  of  living,  the  difeafe  re¬ 
turned  alfo  ;  and  often  with  more  violence. 

A  good  air  is  of  great  ufe  in  the  cure  of 
everv  difeafe,  but  of  none  more  than  thisa 

1  *  ;  "  \ 

A  fedentary  life  is  a  great  caufe  of  mifchief 

from  the  Scurvy. 

.  \  -v 

A  red  face,  or  crufted  arms  or  legs,  or  fiery 
pimples  on  the  back  or  bread:,  are  the  moft 

i 

ufual  troubles  that  attend  the  Scurvy,  with  a 
life  of  exercife  ;  but  thefe  eruptions  being 
out,  the  patient  enjoys  health  and  fpirits, 
nay,  the  more  out,  the  more ;  and  add  to 
this,  the  cure  is  much  the  eafier. 

D  4  There 
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There  is  one  thing  which  it  grieves  me  to 
accufe,  and  yet  it  muft  be  named,  nay  and 
ftridt  caution  muft  be  given  againft  it,  as  in¬ 
jurious  in  the  Scurvy  :  this  is  ftudy.  Th£ 
pleafure  of  reading  is  not  the  thing  meant 
here;  but  that  fixed  attention  of  mind  which 
accompanies  the  refearches  into  fcience.  The 
mathematics  are  of  the  number  of  thefe  ftu- 
dies,  and  that  extent  of  mind,  by  which  men 
have  fometimes  endeavoured  to  comprehend 
within  one  view  the  whole  of  vifible  created 
beings ;  and  by  arranging  them  in  their  true 
place,  to  underftand  as  it  were  the  purpofes 
of  God. 

,  Thefe  are  ftudies  under  which  the  mind, 
fixed  to  one  point,  converfing  in  itfelf,  and 
bulled  with  its  own  ideas,  forgets  the  body  : 
and  in  thefe  cafes  the  body  always  languilhes ; 
and  often  in  the  end  perifhes  entirely.  Thefe 
men  feem  to  a £t  every  day  the  laft  feene  of 
Archimedes,  and  bid  death  ftay,  as  he  bad 
the  foldier,  till  they  have  finifhed  the  demon- 
ftration. 


Perfons 
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Perfons  of  this  kind  deferve  our  admonitions 
moft  of  all  men  ;  and  they  want  them  moft : 
nor  do  they  ever  need  them  more  than  when 
they  have  a  fcorbutic  taint  already  in  the  blood: 
for  under  this  courfe  of  life  it  is  always  latent* 
I  have  been  willing  to  think  that  it  was  not 
the  effed  of  ftudy,  but  the  want  of  exercife 
attendant  on  this  kind  of  life,  that  gave  fo 
much  occafion  to  diforders ;  but  inftances 
have  come  before  me  proving  it  otherwife ; 
and  I  think  one  of  the  moft  obftinate  cafes 
that  ever  I  have  known  was  of  a  geometri¬ 
cian,  whom  I  direded  to  ufe  exercife  as  much 
as  could  be  needful,  but  in  vain. 

I  dare  not  rank  myfelf  among  fuch  men  as 
thefe ;  but,  fince  no  experience  is  fo  certain 
as  that  one  feels  within  one's  own  body,  I 
fhall  venture  tg  add,  in  confirmation  of  this, 
that  notwithftanding  all  the  exercife  I  have 
been  able  to  take,  and  of  every  other  good  re-' 
gulation  that  I  know,  about  two  months  fince, 
while  I  was  intent  upon  arranging  plants  in 
the  method  of  nature,  a  fcorbutic  humour 
which  had  never  before  been  very  trouble- 

feme 
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fome  to  me,  grew  to  fuch  a  height,  that  it 
required  a  five  weeks  courfe  of  Dock,  and  I 
take  it  in  large  dofes  too,  to  get  the  better 
of  it* 

The  fir  ft  thing  to  be  fought  by  the  fcor- 
feutic  patient  is  a  good  air,  and  of  all  good 
qualities  the  greateft  in  this  cafe  is  that  it  be 
dry.  The  fide  of  a  hill,  upon  a  gravelly  foil, 
with  a  Weft  afpedl,  is  the  moft  definable  ;  the 
top  of  a  hill,  or  an  expofure  without  flicker  to 
the  North,  I  have  always  found  tend  to  fixing 
eruptions  upon  the  face,  or  other  uncovered 
parts  of  the  body. 

Exercife  proportioned  to  the  ftrength,  and 
at  the  be  ft  hours  of  the  day,  will  prove  highly 
ferviceable  $  and  moft  of  all  fo  in  a  courfe  of 
the  Effence  of  Water -Dock  :  walking  or 
riding  out  always  after  taking  the  dole.  Which 
therefore  fhould  be  taken  in  thefe  cafes  at 
hours  moft  proper  for  exercife.  This  in- 
creafes  that  perfpiration  which  the  Dock  na¬ 
turally  brings  on  s  and,  with  care  not  fo  get 

cold 
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cold  after  it,  will  make  one  dofe  as  effetftual 
as  two  or  three. 

The  amufement  of  reading  will  be  as  ufe- 
fill,  as  too  much  fixed  attention  would  be 
bad  ;  always  being  upon  the  guard  that  this 
does  not  intrench  upon  the  hours  of  exercife. 

Meats  eafieft  of  digeftion  are  beft  :  the  lefs 
of  falted  things  are  eat,  at  any  time,  the  bet- 

\  V 

ter ;  but,  during  the  courfe  of  any  medicine 
for  the  cure  of  this  complaint,  fuch  things 
fhould  be  more  particularly  avoided. 

Pepper  is  beft  let  alone,  and  fpirituous  li¬ 
quors,  which  inflame  the  diforder  always  $ 
and  in  many  inftances  fix  it  in  the  face,  in 
the  moft  troublefome  manner.  As  to  wine 
and  malt  liquors,  no  cure  of  the  Scurvy,  as 
has  before  been  faid,  will  ever  be  lafting, 
which  depends  upon  the  abftaining  from 
thefe  ;  for  upon  the  return  to  them  the  dif- 
eafe  itfelf  will  follow. 

Such 
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Such  is  the  general  Hate  of  fcorbutic  difor- 
ders,  and  their  cure ;  but  in  this  difeafe,  as 
in  all  others,  there  will  be  here  and  there  a 
Angular  inftance ;  where,  either  from  the  na¬ 
tural  conformation  of  the  fkin,  peculiar  in 
fome  particular  fubjedts,  or  from  an  heredi¬ 
tary,  or  perhaps  a  mixed  taint  in  the  blood, 
a  more  than  ordinary  obftinacy  is  found  in  the 
complaint :  but  even  in  thefe,  of  fo  many  of 
them  as  have  come  before  me,  I  never  have 
found  the  addition  of  any  other  medicine  ne- 
ceflary.  A  warm  bath  has  fometimes  opened 
the  way  to  a  cure ;  and  if  the  fair  beginning 
made  by  that  has  feemed  to  fail  afterwards, 
I  have  known  a  flannel  waiftcoat  next  the  Ikin 
anfwer  the  purpofe. 

Once,  and  only  once,  I  have  feen  a  cafe 
where  nothing  but  abftaining  from  meat,  and 
fermented  liquors,  would  give  the  medicines 
their  due  efficacy ;  and,  when  the  cure  was 
thus  obtained,  I  was  in  conftant  apprehenfion 
of  a  return,  upon  the  ufual  courle  of  life  be¬ 
ing  refumed.  But  this  was  done  very  gra¬ 
dually  5  the  Dock  being  at  times  continued  ; 

and 
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and  the  patient,  though  near  three  years  are 
now  paffed  fince,  continues  well. 


% 
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CHAP.  vn. 

\ 

The  Ufe  of  Centaury  as  a 

STOMACHIC. 

\  ' 

W  A  N  T  of  appetite,  and  ficknefs  after 
meals,  with  extreme  weaknefs,  and 
giddinefs  of  the  head,  are  complaints  one 
hears  from  every  mouth  ;  and  it  is  no  uncom¬ 
mon  aggravation  of  the  mifery,  that  Bitters 
have  been  tried  in  vain. 

What  has  caufed  thefe  diforders  to  increafe 
might  be  a  long  enquiry,  and  uncertain  $  but 
perhaps  late  hours,  intemperance,  and  high 
fauces,  claim  the  greater  fhare.  Our  an- 
ceftors  were  healthier  than  ourfelves,  becaufe 
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they  were  more  moderate  and  regular  : 
felt  lefs  of  the  night  air,  and  faw  more  fun 
in  the  morning  ;  they  lived  on  a  plainer  food, 
and  knew  little  of  the  fiery  fpices.  God  de- 
figned  thefe  for  countries  where  they  grow  i 
with  us  they  have  continually  difagreed. 


There  may  be  other  caufes  of  the  com¬ 
plaint  ;  but  thefe  leem  the  principal. 

Hence  arife  in  faceeffion  the  following 
fymptoms ;  the  mifery  of  every  day;  though 
in  fome  days,  and  to  fome  perfons,  more  or 
Jels  than  others.  Tirefome  nights ;  with  a 
wretched  uneafinefs,  and  difguft  of  every  thing 
at  waking ;  a  tafte  as  it  were  of  a  {fee  s  in  the 
mouth ;  and  a  loathing  of  the  very  thought 
of  food ;  faintnefs,  weaknefs,  wearifomenefs  ; 
and  at  times  ficknefs,  without  vomiting ;  and 
in  many  a  continued  heart-burn. 


-After  eating,  efpecially  after  the  principal 
meal,  a dwelling  in  the  body,  much  more  than 
the  due  effect  of  quantity  :  a  dull  but  lafting 
pain  in  the  ftomach  ;  and  often  a  heat  and 

rednefs 
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rednefs  in  the  face,  as  if  from  drinking ;  an 
overfuinefs  in  the  bread  ;  and  fometimes  a 
fenfe  as  it  were  of  fuffocation,  alleviated  per¬ 
haps  a  moment  by  belching,  and  fometimes 
by  vomiting  :  but  thefe  mull  not  be  thought 
reliefs  in  the  difeafe,  they  are  its  fymptoms. 

Thefe  complaints  the  phylician  tries  to 
cure  with  flomachics  ;  or,  as  they  are  more 
commonly  called.  Bitters  :  the  drugs  of  which 
they  are  compofed  are  few,  and  none  are 
better  known  by  name  ;  but  perhaps  their 
particular  qualities  have  not  been  enough  con*- 
iidered.  Gentian  and  Roman  Wormwood, 
Orange-peel  and  Cardamoms,  make  up  the 
account ;  and  of  thefe  Gentian  frequently 
flands  in  the  place  of  all.  Let  us  confider 
diftindlly  their  feveral  properties ;  the  good 
and  ill  that  is  in  them  ;  and  then  fee  whether 
nature  and  our  own  country  may  not  furnilh 
better. 

Gentian  heats  and  binds  the  body :  quali¬ 
ties  by  which  it  often  does  more  harm,  than 
.good  by  all  its  virtues. 


Roman 
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Roman  Wormwood  is  a  Bitter,  but  an 
unpleafant  one  ;  and  ’tis  liable  to  the  fame 
exception  with  Gentian,  for  heating  and 
binding.  Hence  the  mod  judicious  have 
been  always  cautious  in  the  ufe  of  it.  Galen 
afierts  its  heating  quality  is  greater  than  its 
ftomachic. 


Orange-Peel  is  lefs  bitter  than  thefe ; 
but  it  is  more  acrid  :  it  has  not  enough  of 
the  ftomachic  quality  to  be  given  alone  $  and, 
when  mixed  with  the  others,  often  brings  on 
the  heart-burn. 


Cardamoms  are  no  Bitter  :  they  are  warm 
and  carminative,  and  are  therefore  commonly 
mixed  with  Bitters ;  but  Cardamoms  are  too 
hot  and  fiery  for  general  ufe  \  and  there  are 
many  diforders  of  the  ftomach,  in  which  they 
cannot  be  given  without  great  hurt. 

One  or  other  of  thefe  ingredients  are  given 
in  all  Bitters  ;  no  others  are  in  general  ufe 
but  thefe  5  and  the  mod  common  pradlice  is 
to  give  them  all  together.  I  would  not  be 
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underftood  to  condemn  the  ufe  of  them  ;  'tis 
plain  they  may  do  good  ;  but  it  is  as  evident 
they  may  do  harm.  I  would  have  them 
therefore  left  to  the  phyfician.  In  his  hands 
they  are  fafe;  but  even  in  his,  they  are  not  al¬ 
ways  found  fufficiently  effectual. 

In  Small  Centaury,  upon  repeated  trials,  I 
have  found  there  is  a  Bitter ;  cleaner,  pleafant- 
er,  and  wholefomer,  than  in  all  the  others ; 
and  that  without  the  lead  tendency  to  any  of 
their  faults.  Centaury  is  a  ftomachic,  and 
nothing  elfe  :  it  has  that  quality  pure,  fepa- 
rate,  and  alone ;  and  is  therefore  preferable, 
in  all  reafon,  to  thofe  things  in  which  other 
properties  are  joined  with  this,  which  render 
them  unfit  for  general  ufe. 

To  this  end  it  will  be  neceffary  to  know 
diftindlly  what  the  plant  is,  what  are  its  vir¬ 
tues,  in  what  part  of  it  they  refide,  and  un¬ 
der  what  form  they  may  be  heft  communi® 
cated  to  the  body. 

This  Centaury  is  a  wild  plant,  common  in 
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many  parts  of  England  in  dry  paftures ;  an  An¬ 
nual,  that  makes  its  firft  appearance  in  Aprils 
and  flowers  from  July  to  the  end  of  fummer.  It 
grows  to  fix  or  eight  inches  high  :  the  ftalk 
is  fquare  ;  the  leaves  are  oval,  and  of  a  frefh 
green ;  the  flowers,  which  ftand  in  a  thick 
clufter  on  the  top,  are  crimfon.  There  is 
abundance  of  it  in  Hertfordfhire,  and  the 
neighbouring  counties ;  but  the  place  where 
I  have  feen  it  in  the  mo  ft  extreme  perfection 
is  at  Bulftrode 

The  virtues  of  this  plant  are  limited  to  one 
point }  this  is  ftrengthening  the  ftomach  :  but 
by  doing  this,  it  prevents  many  difeafes,  and 
indeed  often  cures  them.  A  bad  digeftion  is 
the  firft  fource  of  moft  diforders ;  and  that 
which  is  a  remedy  for  this,  cannot  be  ineffi¬ 
cacious  as  to  the  others. 

Centaury  never  fails  to  give  an  appetite 

*  The  feat  of  the  Duchefs  of  Portland  ;  a  lady  who  has 
knowledge  in  thefe  things  beyond  her  fex.  There  is  a 
felefl  fpot  in  her  Grace’s  garden  kept  for  the  growth  of 
the  fcarce  Engliih  plants ;  where  they  rife  among  the  grafs 
in  all  their  native  wildnefs* 
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and  though  the  meal  be  larger  that  Is  eat  In 
eonfequence  of  it,  no  ficknefs  or  uneafinefs  of 
any  kind  follows  ;  becaufe  the  medicine  hav¬ 
ing  prepared  the  conftitution,  it  can  be  di~ 
gelled. 


The  ftomach  often  is  oppreffed  and  loaded 
by  a  cold  tough  phlegm :  It  is  but  a  flight 
and  temporary  help  to  give  this  a  difcharge 
by  vomit ;  for  the  fame  caufe  remaining  will 
produce  more.  Centaury  diflblves  it  perfect¬ 
ly  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  curing  that  weak- 
nefs  in  the  ftomach  which  gave  rife  to  it,  no 
more  will  be  formed  there. 

If  any  one  finds  an  indifference  to  his 
meals,  nay,  if  it  amounts  to  a  loathing  of 
all  food,  he  need  only  take  this  herb  to  be 
cured  perfectly. 

Wind  that  difturbs  the  ftomach  after  eat¬ 
ing,  and  increafes  that  indigeftion  which  flrft: 
caufed  it,  is  difperfed  intirely  by  this  excellent 
medicine,  and  that  without  any  fenftble  eva¬ 
cuation. 

E  2 
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He  who  takes  it  may  aflure  himfelf  of  eafy 
nights ;  and  days  of  chearfulnefs :  flrength 
grows  with  the  ufe  of  it,  and  he  will  find 
himfelf  alert,  and  prompted  to  that  exercife 
which  will  compleat  his  cure. 

Being  allured  of  thefe  valuable  qualities  in 
Centaury,  the  next  ftep  of  rational  enquiry 
will  be,  in  what  part  of  the  plant  they  prin¬ 
cipally  refide  :  for  in  all  plants  the  root,  the 
leaves,  the  flowers,  the  feeds,  are  different ; 
at  leafl;  in  the  degree  of  virtue  :  and  it  is  vain 
and  fruitlefs  to  load  the  body,  or  difguft  the 
palate,  with  what  can  never  be  of  ufe. 

The  leaves  and  root  poffefs  the  perfect  vir¬ 
tue.  They  are  both  bitter  in  an  intenfe  de¬ 
gree  5  but,  more  than  all,  the  part  which  lies 
between  the  root  and  ftalk ;  and  which  is 
properly  called  the  crown  of  the  root.  This 
is  a  hard  brownifh  gland,  or  duller  of  vef- 
fels ;  in  which  the  juices  poifeffing  the  great 
power  of  the  plant  refide  ;  and  which  are  al¬ 
ways  full ;  from  the  firfl;  appearance  of  the 
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leaver  above  ground,  till  near  the  time  of 
flowering. 

The  feeds  of  Centaury,  fcattered  by  tjie 
winds  in  Auguft  and  September,  lie  dormant 
on  the  earth  all  winter;  protected  from  inju¬ 
ries  of  the  $ir  by  the  grafs ;  and  from  infefts 
by  their  own  bitternefs :  in  April  they  fend 
up  a  few  leaves,  and  from  that  time  till  the 
end  of  May,  thefe  and  the  roots  are  ftrength- 
ening  themfelves  in  fize  and  virtue  :  during 
this  time  the  whole  is  very  bitter ;  and  it  was 
to  the  herb  in  this  ftate  that  fome  early  wri¬ 
ters  gave  the  name  Gall  of  the  Earth  : 
Fel  Ter  RZE. 

Early  in  June  the  ftalk  begins  to  rife,  and 
from  this  time  to  its  bud  for  flowering,  as  I 
have  found  by  careful  trials,  the  whole  plant, 
and  particularly  the  crown  of  the  root  here 
mentioned,  increafes  in  bitternefs. 

The  ft  ate  in  which  I  have  found  Centaury 
fitted:  for  ufe  is  juft  before  its  flowering.  It 
js  to  be  pulled  up  by  the  roots  at  that  time, 
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and  fpread  in  an  airy  room  to  dry.  When 
dried,  my  method  is  to  cut  off*  the  roots, 
with  their  crown  ;  then  to  cut  off  the  young 
tops,  and  afterwards  to  ftrip  the  leaves  off 
from  their  ftalks. 

If  one  takes  into  one’s  mouth  the  crown  of 
the  root  of  Centaury,  juft  gathered,  and 
lightly  dried,  at  this  feafon  one  perceives, 
on  chewing  it,  a  comfortable  warmth  which 
all  the  other  Bitters  want,  and  which  the 
phyflcian’s  art  adds  to  them,  by  Cardamoms 
and  other  foreign  ingredients :  but  art  in  thefe 
things  is  poor,  compared  with  nature.  Toge- 
ther  with  this  gentle  and  pleafing  glow,  one 
taftes  a  Bitter  of  the  moft  agreeable  kind, 
not  naufeous  or  difguftful,  as  in  moft  others  : 
and  with  this  a  light  aufterity ;  fuch  as  all 
ftrengtheners  have.  Thefe  three  flavours  wq 
perceive  in  it  diftindtly ;  and  from  this  com¬ 
bination,  he,  who  is  ufed  to  medicines,  can¬ 
not  but  know  that  he  has  here  in  nature,  all 
and  more  than  all  his  predeceffors  art  has 
tried,  to  bring  together 
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The  next  thing  is  to  find  in  what  form  thefe 
virtues  may  be  beft  communicated  to  the  hu¬ 
man  body  :  whether  in  powder*  tindture,  or 
infufion. 

Powders  of  all  kinds  are  diiguftful,  and  bit¬ 
ter  powders  mod: :  it  is  with  weak  ftomachs 
we  have  to  deal  in  this  cafe,  and  therefore  that 
form  muft  be  certainly  excluded.  Experience 
gives  alfo  its  fupport  to  reafon  in  this  cafe  :  the 
herb  in  powder  has  been  given  with  fuccefs ; 
but  lefs  than  in  the  other  way  ;  and  always 
with  difguft  and  difficulty  to  the  patient. 

The  two  methods  that  remain  are  tincture 
and  infufion ;  and  in  refpedt  of  thefe  the 
choice  muft  be  determined  by  the  nature  of 
the  plant.  Tindfcures  and  infufions  differ  only 
in  the  liquid  that  is  employed  to  make  them  : 
if  we  ufe  fpirit,  we  call  the  medicine  a  tinc¬ 
ture  ;  if  water,  an  infufion  ;  or  decodtion. 
The  virtues  of  all  herbs  refide  in  their  richer 
juices :  and  thefe  are  in  fome  refinous,  in 
others  gummy  ;  and  in  moft,  they  are  of  a 
niixt  nature,  compofed  of  thofe  two ;  and  are 
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called  rellnous  or  gummy,  as  the  one  or  the 
other  prevails  in  the  compofition.  Where  the 
virtues  of  a  plant  are  in  a  reiinous  juice,  fpirit 
muft  be  ufed,  and  the  proper  form  is  a  tinc¬ 
ture  ;  where  in  a  gummy,  water  is  beft,  and 
the  method  is  by  infufion.  Finally  ;  in  tinc¬ 
tures  a  fpirit  of  more  or  lefs  ftrength  muft  be 
ufed,  as  the  juices  are  more  or  lefs  refinous* 
We  have  always  been  accuftomed  to  refinous 

juices  in  the  vegetables  of  warmer  climates  1 

\ 

and  therefore  tinctures  of  fuch  have  been  ge¬ 
nerally  made  with  Spirit  of  wine  :  in  refpedf 
of  our  own  plants,  their  juices  were  fuppofed 
to  be  ufually  of  the  gummy  kind,  and  the 
form  phyficians  chofe  for  giving  them  was 
therefore  an  infufion.  It  appeared  ftrange 
when  fome  few  years  ago  I  produced  a  refin- 
oqs  tindture  of  Water- Dock  ;  and  a  great 
many  vain  words  were  fpoke  againft  me  by 
idle  people  on  the  occafion ;  the  fate  of  better 
men  who  have  advanced  new  truths  :  but 
thefe  cenfures  fall  to  the  ground  of  them- 
felves.  The  traveller  need  not  alight  tq 
tread  upon  the  grafhappers. 
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The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  Centaury  as 
with  Dock;  its  virtue  refides  in  a  refinous 
juice  ;  and  a  tinfture  is  the  heft  and  mofi  ef¬ 
fectual  way  of  giving  it  As  the  dodtrine  is 
now  lefs  new,  it  will  not  find  fo  much  op- 
pofition  5  nor,  if  it  fhould,  am  I  now  alone  in 
the  fupport  of  it.  What  many  thought  ftrange 
here ;  the  learned  and  inductions  Germans 
tried  :  and  happily  there  is,  in  the  cafe  of  Cen¬ 
taury,  the  authority  of  one  among  the  mofi; 
eminent  of  them,  whole  experience  Certifies 
the  fame  with  mine  ;  and  fhews  they  have 
taken  the  wrong  courfe,  who  to  obtain  its 
virtues  infufed  the  plant  in  water.  This  au¬ 
thor  aflerts  in  the  plaineft  and  mofi:  exprefs 
words,  not  only  that  the  herb  contains  a  re- 
finous  juice;  but  that  its  Bitternefs,  and  con- 
fequently  its  virtues,  refide  al  mo  ft  intirely  in 
that  juice 

* 

Upon  the  faith  of  Inch  teftimony  ftrength- 
ening  and  fupporting  what  experience  has 
ft'iewn  me,  I  msy  venture  to  neglecft  the  flight 

*  Partes  refinofae  maximam  exhibent  amaritiem,  gum- 
jpofae  fere  nullam.  Nich.  Mater,  Med.  1762. 

opinions 


opinions  of  fuch  as  cannot  leave  the  common 
trad:  of  judging.  When  they  have  learned 
more,  they  will  be  lefs  exceptions :  knowledge 
is  circumfcribed  in  narrow  bounds ;  but  there 
are  none  to  ignorance. 

ATindure  made  from  the  roots  and  leaves 
of  Centaury,  in  a  fpirit  perfectly  redified, 
and  with  the  advantages  of  long  maceration, 
in  an  uniform  heat,  is  properly  a  folution  of 
.  the  valuable  parts  of  it :  refembling  the 
Herb  fo  perfeddy  in  fmell,  tafte,  and  flavour? 
that  one  perceives  it  in  a  moment  to  be  no 
other  than  the  plant  itfelf  in  a  liquid  form. 

It  readily  mixes  with  water,  and  becomes 
a  mod  pleafant  ftomachic  {lengthening  and 
reviving,  even  as  it  pafles  down  the  throat : 
there  is  in  it  no  fiery  heat,  no  dilguftful  Bit- 
ternefs,  nothing  of  that  unpleafing  fenfation, 
which  dwells  upon  the  tongue  after  the  more 
ufual  ftomachics  ;  but  juft  enough  warmth  to 
be  comfortable,  and  as  much  of  a  clean  Bit¬ 
ter  as  is  ufeful.  The  tafte  of  the  root  has 
been  mentioned  before ;  between  that  and 
5  the 
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the  tindure  there  is  in  this  refped  no  dif¬ 
ference  :  but  in  the  effect  there  is  infinite  ^ 
and  all  to  the  advantage  of  the  preparation* 
The  plain  and  fimple  herb  is  a  very  good  me¬ 
dicine,  but  this  tindure  as  much  exceeds  its 
natural  ftate,  as  that  exceeds  other  fto« 
machics. 

To  thofe  who  have  reafon,  and  will  ufe  it> 

a 

this  will  not  appear  ftrange.  Dry  roots,  and 
all  fubftances  of  like  kind,  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  digeftive  faculties,  to  manage 
perfedly.  The  powers  and  humours  of  our 
ftomachs  are  calculated  for  our  food  :  there 
may  be  other  menftruums  found  for  medicines. 
In  many  cafes,  (more  than  have  been  publish¬ 
ed)  I  have  obferved  that,  when  what  we  call 
a  tindure,  amounts  nearly  to  a  diffolution  of 
the  fubjed;  as  thofe  in  bark  beds  with  a  fit 
menftruum,  ufually  do  ;  it  conveys  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  medicine  to  the  body,  in  a  way  far 
fuperior  to  that  in  which  our  own  natural  or¬ 
gans  could  fupply  them.  He  who  does  not 
readily  comprehend  the  force  of  this,  may  do 
well  to  confider  what  difference  there  is  be¬ 
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tween  mercury  diffolved  in  mejiftruums,  and 
given  in  its  own  fubftance.  But  enough  :  this 
will  convince  fuch  as  have  a  right  to  under- 
ftand ;  and  it  would  be  an  ill  office  to  the 
public,  to  teach  thofe  who  could  only  make 
a  bad  ufe  of  the  inftrudiion. 

A  tea  fpoonful  of  this  tindture  given  in  a 
fmall  glafs  of  cold  water,  to  a  perfon  who  has 
a  weak  ftomach,  want  of  appetite,  and  lick- 
nefs,  with  a  heavinefs  of  the  head,  after 
meals;  and  this  continued  fome  time,  has 
the  following  effedts. 

The  firft  dofe  warms  the  ftomach,  and 
takes  off  that  languor,  and  fenfe  of  weaknefs, 
which  always  attend  thefe  complaints.  The 
patient  finds  himfelf  relieved  at  once  ;  and 
grows  in  fome  degree  eafy,  hearty,  and 
cheerful. 

The  beft  time  of  taking  it  is  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  dinner ;  and  he  finds  alio,  in  conference, 

3  better  appetite. 


If 
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If  he  takes  fuch  another  dofe  at  night,  the 
fame  fenfation  of  warmth,  ftrength,  and  cheer- 
fulnefs,  are  felt ;  he  has  better  reft  than  he 
is  accuftomed  to,  and  rifes  more  at  eafe  in 
the  morning.  The  advantage  he  has  thus 
found  will  certainly  encourage  him  to  conti¬ 
nue  the  medicine ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  he 
will  be  freed  from  his  complaints. 

I  have  carefully  inquired  whether  the  body 
became  more  open,  or  bound,  from  the  con¬ 
tinued  ufe  of  Centaury  ;  and  have  found  that 
it  has  no  effedt  either  way  in  that  refpedt. 

Thofe  to  whom  it  will  be  diredily  and  im¬ 
mediately  beneficial  are  fuch  as  have  a  weak 
ftomach  ;  who  want  appetite  to  their  meals, 
are  fwelled  and  fick  after  them,  and,  upon 
any  little  irregularity,  are  liable  to  purgings, 
with  griping  pains. 

Thefe  are  complaints  fo  very  frequent,  that 
it  is  no  fmall  happinefs  to  have  a  remedy  at 
hand  for  them.  But  befide  thefe,  there  are 
many  other  diforders  which  have  their  origin 
4  from 
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from  bad  digeftion ;  and  in  all  fuch  this  me¬ 
dicine  will  be  ferviceable  :  many  of  them  by 
timely  ufe  of  it,  will  be  totally  prevented. 

The  flomach  in  gouty  people  is  very  fubjeft 
to  diforders,  and  it  is  a  cuftom  in  that  cafe 
to  have  recourfe  to  fpirituous  liquors,  or  to 
the  higheft  kinds  of  cordials  ;  the  vulgar  call¬ 
ing  for  Ufquebaugh,  the  man  of  more  refine¬ 
ment  for  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  cordial  $  but 
both  are  wrong  \  and  I  need  not  add,  the  firfi; 
pernicious. 

Inftead  of  either,  a  Angle  dofe  of  the  Cen¬ 
taury  never  fails  to  quiet  the  diforder;  and  this 
with  no  farther  confequence,  either  good  or 
ill,  attending  it.  The  medicine  feems  to  take 
effedt  on  the  complaint  for  which  it  was  giv¬ 
en,  and  in  this  cafe  to  carry  its  operation  no 
farther. 

Perhaps  a  continued  ufe  of  it  may  be  of 
high  fervice  againft  this,  as  well  as  other  com¬ 
plaints  :  great  things  are  faid  of  it  in  that  re- 
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fpedt ;  bat  I  have  not  yet  had  experience  to 
confirm  the  reports. 

Perfons  who  from  an  obflrudtion  in  the 
vifcera  labour  under  a  load  of  complaints, 
without  being  able  to  name  any  one  particu¬ 
lar  difeafe,  a  cafe  very  common,  and  too  lit¬ 
tle  pitied,  or  regarded ;  who  have  pale  flefh, 
weak  limbs,  want  of  ftrength,  aud  wearifome 
uneafinefs  in  exercife  i  and  indeed  in  every 
thing  they  go  about  $  fuch  will  find  immedi¬ 
ate  and  certain  benefit  from  this  medicine  : 
and  by  continuing  the  ufe  of  it,  a  Lifting 
cure.  They  will  perceive  their  flrength  and 
fpirits  return ;  they  will  be  able  to  ufe  that 
exercife  which  was  fo  neceffary  for  them,  yet 
which  they  loathed  to  take  ;  and  life  and  co¬ 
lour  will  gradually  appear  again  in  their  pale 
and  feeble  face  and  limbs. 

But  this  is  not  all :  thefe  habits  tend  to 
danger ;  and  though  weaknefs  only  fhews  it- 
felf,  difeafes  lurk  behind.  Jaundice  and 
Dropfy  follow  *,  and  make  fhort  work  with 
the  patien  t,  who  is  perhaps  too  weak  for  help, 

and 
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and  too  weary  of  his  life  to  attend  to  the  pre~ 
ferving  it. 

This  medicine,  by  removing  the  obftruc- 
tion  which  gave  rife  to  the  firft  of  thofe  dis¬ 
orders,  prevents  the  others ;  and  while  it 
feems  only  to  fweeten  life,  preferves  it. 

Add  to  thefe  virtues,  that  Centaury  is  a  cor¬ 
dial,  friendly  to  nature,  and  ready  to  give  re¬ 
gulated,  continued,  and  uninterrupted  fpirits ; 
and  we  lhall  thus  fee  the  detail  of  its  great 
qualities  :  many  and  wonderful  in  a  fimple 
herb  5  but  lefs  flrange  to  the  eye  of  the  judi¬ 
cious  phyfician,  than  they  might  appear  to  the 
vulgar ;  becaufe  all  depend  upon  one  princi¬ 
ple,  and,  though  fo  various  in  their  appear¬ 
ance,  all  rife  from  one  fource. 

The  good  effedts  of  Centaury,  as  of  all  me¬ 
dicines,  may  be  affifted  by  a  careful  regimen  : 
for  which  intent  receive  thefe  friendly  admo4* 
nitions. 

Chew  your  food  well  before  you  fwallow  it* 

There 
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There  is  a  proverb  in  the  Eaft,  that  he  who 
does  not  chew  his  food  hates  his  own  life. 
They  were  a  wife  people ;  and  the  fentence 
fhould  be  before  our  eyes  for  ever,  while  we 
are  eating. 

When  age  has  taken  away  the  teeth,  or 
when  they  are  weak  from  any  other  caufe,  all 
food  muft  be  cut  thin  and  fmall :  Nature  in¬ 
tended  it  to  go,  in  this  condition,  into  the 
ftomach  ;  and  we  opprefs  her  when  it  is  deli¬ 
vered  thither  in  large  morfels. 

Eat  lefs  than  you  can ;  for  an  over  quan¬ 
tity  even  of  the  moft  innocent  things  is  hurt¬ 
ful. 

Avoid  falted  meats ;  chufe  fuch  as  are  eafi- 
eft  of  digeftion  $  and  be  fparing  in  the  ufe  of 
vegetables. 

Take  but  a  little  fupper ;  but  do  not  go 
without  it  and  let  the  fame  rule  be  obferved 
at  breakfaft.  They  err  who  recommend  only 
one  meal  in  the  day,  for  the  ftomach  fhould 

F  not 
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not  be  loaded  at  fome  times,  and  empty  at 
others. 

Keep  regular  hours  •,  go  to  bed  before  mid¬ 
night,  and  rife  early ;  ufe  exercife  in  a  good 
air  i  and  every  dofe  of  the  bitters  will  be  as 
good  as  three. 

Above  all  things,  be  careful  of  your  drink. 
Spirituous  liquors  always  hurt  the  ftomach ; 
what  we  call  wine,  I  am  afraid,  in  general 
contains  too  much  of  them.  Beer  is  prefer¬ 
able,  unlefs  in  fuch  as  are  too  much  inclined 
to  fat $  and  with  thofe  cyder  will  often  agree 

better  than  all  other  liquors. 

« 

Too  much  tea  is  injurious  to  moft  people, 
after  the  middle  term  of  life :  but  to  others 
about  two  dhhes  an  hour  after  dinner  often 
help  digeftion. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

The  Virtues  of  Wild  Valerian 
in  NERVOUS  DISORDERS. 

Valerian,  druggifts  underftand  the 
root  of  the  large  Englifh  plant  of  that 
name  :  its  fuperior  virtues  having,  in  a  great 
meafure,  baniflhed  the  other  kinds.  This  is 
a  common  wild  herb :  it  grows  on  heaths,  by 
rivers,  and  in  woods :  but  it  does  not,  in  all 
thefe  places,  poffefs  equally  its  virtues.  When 
in  perfection,  it  is  of  the  aromatic  kind  :  we 
know  fuch  qualities  depend,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
fure,  on  fun  and  air ;  and  are  impaired  al¬ 
ways,  and  often  deftroyed  utterly,  by  fhade 
and  water.  Therefore  the  roots  of  Valerian 
which  have  grown  upon  dry  hills  and  fun- 
burnt  heaths,  poffefs  its  virtues  in  the  higheft 

F  2  degree ; 
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degree;  and  fuch  only  fhould  be  ufed  in  me¬ 
dicine.  Unluckily  the  plant  is  more  common 
byjvvaters  than  on  heaths ;  and  the  roots  are 
in  wet  places  larger  and  more  eafily  taken  up. 
A  pound  of  thefe  is  brought  into  the  fhops 
for  every  dram  of  the  other  :  and  as  they  are 
greatly  inferior  in  their  qualities,  the  phyfi- 
cian  is  difappointed  who  depends  on  them. 

Not  only  the  virtues,  but  the  flature,  co¬ 
lour,  and  whole  afpedt  of  the  plant,  are  al¬ 
tered  by  this  watery  nourifhment :  and  though 

•  '  '  '  ’■ 

in  reality  thefe  are  only  varieties,  occafioned 
in  the  common  courfe  of  nature,  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  foil,  and  feen  in  other  herbs  as  well  as 
this ;  yet  they  are  fo  confiderable  in  the  pre- 
fent  inftance,  that  Mr.  Ray  and  others  have 
given  the  heath  or  mountain  Valerian  a  diftin<3: 
place  in  their  catalogues  of  plants ;  account¬ 
ing  it  a  different  fpecies  from  that  growing  by 
waters. 

In  woods  it  affumes  a  form  diflindt  from 
both  ;  and  properly  is  of  a  middle  kind  be¬ 
tween  them.  Its  virtues  are  alfo  of  a  middle 

character  ; 
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character ;  inferior  to  the  Heath,  and  fupe- 
rior  to  thofe  of  the  Water  Valerian, 

The  excellence  of  the  firfl  of  thefe  kinds  is 

* 

fuch,  that  no  other  fhould  be  ufed  ;  and  there 
is  enough  of  it  for  the  demand,  if  the  gather¬ 
ing  the  wrong  kind  were  difcouraged.  The 
diftinCtion  is  obvious,  as  will  appear  by  the 
fucceeding  characters :  and  as  the  term  wild 
belongs  equally  to  the  wood  and  water  kinds, 
as  well  as  the  true,  perhaps  it  will  be  proper 
to  diftinguifh  that  hereafter  by  the  name 
Heath  Valerian. 

As  all  the  three  are  only  varieties,  or  dif¬ 
ferent  dates  of  the  fame  plant,  one  general 
defcription  will  ferve  for  it  in  all  thofe  fates ; 
and,  after  its  form  and  characters  are  thus  un- 
derftood,  it  will  be  the  eafier  to  explain  the 
particular  diftinftions,  under  thofe  feveral  ap¬ 
pearances. 

v  -  •  "•  -•1 

f 

The  root  is  compofed  of  many  long  fibres 
joined  to  a  fmall  head.  The  (talk,  is  ere  ft, 
round,  and  hollow.  The  leaves  Hand  in  pairs ; 

P  3  and 
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and  each  is  cpmpofed  of  many  pairs  of  lefler 
leases  joined  to  a  long  rib,  with  an  odd  one 
at  the  end*  The  flowers  are  fmall  and  red- 
difh;  and  they  (land  in  large  tufts  at  the  top 
of  the  ftaik  and  branches.  Each  flower,  as 
in  the  other  Valerians,  is  formed  of  one  pieces 
and  is  tubular  at  the  bafe,  fwelled  out  on  one 
fide;  and  is  cut  into  five  parts  at  the  rim. 
It  has  no  cup ;  and  it  is  followed  by  a  fingle 
feed. 

I  ”  . 

This  is  the  form  and  figure  of  the  plant  in 
whatever  foil  or  fituation  it  grows :  but  the 
diftinCtions  of  the  Heath  from  the  Water  Va¬ 
lerian,  tho*  they  do  not  affect  the  fpecific  cha¬ 
racter,  are  fufficiently  ftriking  ana  obvious  to 
ferve  the  purpofes  of  thofe  who  gather  the 
root  for  medicine. 

* 

The  Heath  Valerian  is  about  two  feet 
and  a  half  high.  The  ftaik  is  of  a  dulky 
green,  and  lightly  hairy  :  the  leaves  are 
fmaller  than  in  the  water  kind $  and  the  little 
leaves  of  which  each  of  the  larger  is  compo- 
fed,  are  narrower,  and  of  a  deeper  green. 

They 
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They  are  alfo  covered  with  fine  white  hairs: 
the  flowers  are  of  a  brighter  red ;  and  the 
elufters  of  them  are  fmaller.  The  feed  alfo 
is  fmaller  and  harder  than  in  the  other. 

The  Valerian  root  fold  at  our  druggifts  is 
collected  by  a  particular  fet  of  people,  a  kind 
of  itinerant  medicine-mongers,  whom*  from 
the  principal  article  in  which  they  deal*  we 
call  Viper-catchers  :  thefe  people*  who 
travel  over  the  greateft  part  of  the  kingdom  in 
fearch  of  thofe  animals,  colledt  alfo  Saffron^ 
Valerian  roots,  and  fome  other  articles. 

As  they  find  a  hundred  plants  of  the  Wa¬ 
ter  Valerian  for  one  of  the  Heath  or  Wood 
kind*  that  is  the  root  they  ufually  collect :  if 
the  other  falls  in  their  way,  and  will  come 
eafily  out  of  the  ground,  as  it  will  in  the 
loofer  heath  foils  after  rains,  they  mix  it  with 
the  reft  :  if  not,  they  let  it  intirely  alone  :  id 
that. we  fometimes  meet  with  great  quantities 
of  the  Water  kind  only  ;  fometimes  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  one  and  the  other.  The  firft  fhould 
refufed  intirely,  and  the  latter  carefully 
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picked.  Befides  this  mixture,  they  put  in 
alfo  the  roots  of  a  fmall  Meadow  Valerian, 
a  diftindt  fpecies  of  plant  :  and  other  roots 
lefs  pardonably.  I  have  raifed  a  plant  of  the 
fmooth  water  crowfoot,  which  is  poifonous, 
from  a  root  fold  among  Wild  Valerian. 

Even  this  carelefs  and  dangerous  mixture 
is  not  all  the  difadvantage  we  fuffer  in  receiv¬ 
ing  the  drug  from  fuch  hands.  The  time 
when  roots  have  their  full  virtue  is  before  they 
fhoot  up  a  ftalk  ,  and  in  fuch  ftate  all  that  are 
intended  for  medicine  fhould  be  gathered  :  but 
the  plant  is  mod:  obvious  when  in  flower,  the 
root  at  that  time  is  loofer  in  the  ground,  and 
the  ftalk  is  a  handle  by  which  it  is  eafily  pulled 
up.  For  thefereafons  a  great  part  of  what  is 
brought  into  the  fhops  has  been  taken  out  of 
the  ground  when  the  plant  was  in  flower  $ 
and  is  therefore,  even  though  the  kind  were 
right,  unfit  for  ufe  in  medicine.  Of  all  thefe 
imperfedtions  the  druggift  fliould  beware,  for 
his  care  will  make  the  gatherers  honeft :  if  he 
is  negligent,  the  apothecary  fhould  refufe  to 
fake  fuch  as  is  bad  into  his  fhop  \  and  in  cafe 
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of  both  being  carelefs,  the  patient  fhould  ex¬ 
amine  the  root  himfelf,  according  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  characters. 

The  true  Heath  Valerian  Root  is  compofed 
of  longer  and  flenderer  fibres  than  the  other, 
and  is  tough  and  of  a  dufky  brown,  approach¬ 
ing  to  olive  colour  :  and  the  fibres  are  hung 
with  numerous  threads :  when  broken,  they 
have  no  hollow  in  the  centre,  nor  any  blackifh 
circle  there,  but  appear  full  and  bright ;  and 
if  the  root  has  been  gathered  in  perfection, 
there  is  a  circle  of  a  greenifh  or  pale  hue  fur¬ 
rounding  the  pith. 

The  tafte  differs  from  the  other  much  more 
than  the  colour  or  form ;  it  is  highly  aromatic, 
and  really  agreeable.  It  is  not  without  the 
fcetid  hogoe  of  the  other,  but  the  aromatic 
flavour  overcomes  it.  This  is  the  root,  and 
this  only,  which  fhould  be  gathered  for  medi¬ 
cinal  ufe,  and  it  is  indeed  a  very  valuable  and 
noble  medicine.  A  phyfician  of  diftinguifhed 
abilities,  one  of  the  cenfors  of  the  college, 
has  told  me,  that  in  a  late  fearch  they  found 

this 
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this  true  Valerian  Root  at  one,  and  only  one 
fhop  in  London  :  the  powder  was  of  an  olive 
brown,  and  the  fcent  aromatic  and  agree¬ 
able  :  at  other  places,  the  powder  was  of  a 
yellowifh  brown,  and  the  fcent  offenfive. 

-  'X.  v  u 

This  true  kind  is  liable,  as  alfo  the  falfe,  to 
have  the  runners  mixed  among  the  real  fibres, 
and  they  fhould  be  feparated  :  it  alfo  will  fhew 
when  the  plant  has  been  in  ftalk  at  the  time 
of  its  being  gathered,  and  in  that  ftate  fhould 
be  rejected.  "Tis  only  in  perfection  when  it 
is  preparing  for  fhooting  a  ftalk :  and  whoever 
will  gather  it  at  that  time,  will  find  this  king¬ 
dom  can  afford  drugs  equal  to  thofe  of  the 
warmeft  climates. 

Such  are  the  characters  by  which  the  true 
Heath  Valerian  Root  is  to  be  known  from 
the  falfe  kind,  ufually  fold  under  its  name  ; 
and  when  a  parcel  of  this  is  found  in  the 
hands  of  thofe  people  who  deal  in  it,  before  it 
is  ufed,  it  fhould  be  picked  and  cleared : 
thofe  roots  which  fhew  they  have  borne  a 
ftalk,  are  to  be  rejected,  and  the  runners,  or 


jointed  and  light  firings  mufl  be  picked  away 
from  the  true  fibres.  Thus  the  druggift 
will  be  fure  he  fells  what  the  doctor  pre- 
fcribes :  but  there  flill  remains  a  doubt  about 
its  value  :  The  high  flavour  of  the  Valerian 
root  is  loft  in  long  keeping,  and  when  that  is 
gone,  the  virtue  is  in  great  part  loft  with  it. 

This  root  fhould  never  be  ufed  when  it  is 
more  than  one  year  old  from  gathering ;  the 
feller  s  word  is  not  to  be  taken  on  this  account, 
for  he  is  always  interefted  to  call  the  old  new. 

Under  thefe  difadvantages  to  which  the  pur- 
chafe  of  Valerian  is  fubjected  on  all  hands,  no¬ 
thing  can  be  fo  rational  as  the  patient’s  col¬ 
lecting  it  for  himfelf.  Where  he  has  the  con¬ 
venience  of  doing  thisj  let  it  not  be  omitted ; 
and  where  that  is  wanting,  let  him  guide  him¬ 
felf  by  the  fame  rules  in  the  purchafe,  that 
he  would  obferve  in  collecting  it.  Let  him 
buy  it  only  frefh  :  only  at  a  certain  feafon 
of  the  year,  and  only  in  the  perfect  ftate  and 
condition  ;  this  he  will  know  by  the  follow- 
ing  rules, 
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Roots  are  in  their  full  vigour,  and  poffefs 
their  virtues  in  greateft  perfection  when  they 
are  ready  for  fhooting  up  a  ftalk,  but  have 
not  yet  made  the  effort.  ’Till  this  time  they 
are  irnperfe<3:,  becaufe  they  have  not  obtained 
their  full  maturity,  and  after  this  they  are 
exhaufted.  The  ultimate  end  of  nature  in 
the  growth  of  plants,  is  the  formation  of  the 
feeds;  when  thefe  are  perfected,  the  root  is  no 
longer  ufeful,  and  becomes  a  flick :  and  while 
the  ftalk  is  in  its  growth,  the  rich  juices  are 
fent  up  fo  fa  ft  to  it,  that  the  root  is  drained  in 
great  part  of  them.  Therefore  neither  when 
the  plant  is  in  flower,  nor  when  it  is  about  to 
flowTer,  ftiould  its  root  be  gathered  for  medi¬ 
cinal  purpofes.  While  it  has  only  the  radical 
leaves  it  may  :  but  the  heft  time  of  all  is  juft 
when  the  bud  of  the  ftalk  is  forming. 

The  true  feafon  is  the  middle  or  end  of 
May,  and  the  beginning  of  June ;  and  the 
fineft  roots  are  thofe  of  feedling  plants.  Thefe 
are  known  by  {landing  fingle  ;  thofe  from  run¬ 
ners  beingt  always  near  old  roots*  Thefe 
feedlings  have  had  the  autumn  and  winter 

for 
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for  taking  their  firft  growth,  and  eftabliftxmg 
themfelves  in  the  ground  ;  the  warmth  and 
moifture  of  fpring  have  given  them  their  full 
bignefs,  and  toward  the  end  of  May,  the  rudi¬ 
ment  is  formed,  which  is  to  fhoot  up  into  a 
ftalk  :  the  root  is  now  full  of  its  richeft  juice. 
This  is  the  proper  feafon  for  gathering  it ;  and 
the  common  rules  in  thefe  cafes,  which  diredt 
autumn  and  fpring,  are  equally  wrong.  Every 
laft  year’s  plant  of  Valerian  will  flower  in 
July,  and  therefore  will  be  exhaufted  in 
autumn ;  and  the  fpring  plants  are  too  fmall 
and  imperfeft  for  fervice. 

Therefore  the  laft  ten  days  in  May,  and  the 
firft  fifteen  of  June,  are  the  proper  time;  this 
is  a  period  of  about  three  weeks,  and  it  is 
fufficient : .  the  root  fhould  not  be  taken  up 
at  any  other  time,  and  tbofe  who  buy  fhould 
never  receive  it  in  any  ftate  but  frefh,  nor  at 
any  feafon  except  this. 

The  Root  being  gathered  in  perfection, 
the  next  care  is  to  cure  it.  Many  have 
thought  it  had  moft  virtue  frefh ;  but  though 
very  fine  in  that  ftate,  it  is  finer  by  far  when 

new 
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new  dried  in  a  proper  manner.  The  curing 
of  medicinal  roots,  is  a  fubjedt  we  do  not 
rightly  manage  in  England.  The  Ginfeng 
of  the  Eaft- Indies,  and  the  Salep  of  the  Turks, 
ate  inftances  that  they  have  an  art  in  general 
unknown  to  us :  we  cannot  preferve  any  root 
as  they  do  Ginfeng  ;  and  with  regard  to  Salep, 
the  root  of  our  own  Orchis  would  perfectly 
anfwer  its  purpofe,  if  we  had  the  fame 
method  of  preparing.  This  is  not  fo  diffi¬ 
cult  as  may  be  thought,  but  it  would  be  wan¬ 
dering  from  the  prefent  purpofe,  to  Ipeak  far-* 
ther  of  it  here. 

When  the  Valerian  roots  are  gathered,  let 
the  dirt  be  ffiook  from  among  them,  but  not 
by  ftriking  them  againft  hard  fubftances.  It 
Will  fhake  out  with  little  violence ;  and  they 
muft  neither  be  bruifed  nor  wafhed.  Let 
the  leaves  and  runners,  be  cut  off  clean  with¬ 
out  wounding  the  head  of  the  root,  and  lay 
the  whole  parcel  in  a  heap  in  an  airy  place, 
where  the  fun  does  not  come  :  cover  them 
with  a  blanket,  and  leave  them  thus  four 
days :  then  firing  them  up  on  long  threads  at 
ten  inches  diftance  root  from  root,  and  hang 

thefe 
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thefe  threads  acrofs  an  airy  room,  where  the 
fun  does  not  come. 

When  they  are  perfectly  dry,  fhake  off  the 
remains  of  the  dirt  which  hung  about  them 
in  the  firft  clearing,  and  put  them  up  in  boxes, 
preffing  them  dole  together,  and  covering 
them  carefully. 

Thofe  who  are  unaccuftomed  to  the  thought 
of  laying  the  frefti  root  in  heaps,  before  it  is 
hung  up  to  dry,  may  be  reminded  of  the  cuf- 
tom  in  regard  to  fruits,  whether  intended  for 
keeping,  or  for  wine.  Thofe  who  underftand 
their  management,  always  give  them  a  fweat- 
ings  of  this  kind,  for  heightening  their  flavour, 
and  improving  their  natural  qualities. 

That  the  root  of  Heath  Valerian  in  this  ftate 
poffeffes  all  the  virtues  which  have  been 
afcribed  to  it,  there  is  no  doubt ;  and  the 
tindture  of  it  is  a  fovereign  medicine  in  all 
nervous  diforders,  and  from  experience,  I  can 
affirm,  that  it  exceeds  all  the  remedies  com¬ 
monly  ufed  againft  that  worff;  of  head-achs, 
which  arifes  from  attention. 
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The  root  if  carefully  preferved  will  retain 
its  qualities  till  the  return  of  the  feafon  for 
gathering  a  frefh  parcel,  and  longer  than  this* 
none  fhould  be  kept :  if  left  open  to  the  air, 
it  will  lofe  its  virtue  in  half  the  time ;  nor  in¬ 
deed  is  the  root  ever  in  fo  high  perfection  as 
when  it  is  freih.  dried. 

There  are  many  parts  of  England,  where 
the  true  kind  is  to  be  had  in  plenty.  On  the 
great  heath  called  Hind-Head,  in  the  road  to 
Portfmouth,  I  have  feen  a  vaft  quantity  of  it ; 
and  Ray  names  it  upon  fufficient  authority 
near  Afhwood,  by  the  Buxton-well,  in  Der- 
byfhire ;  at  Parnham,  between  Brindale  and 
Orford,  in  Suffolk,  and  on  Ilford  Common. 

The  principal  places  whence  the  roots  are- 
brought  are  four ;  the  neighbourhood  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  the  foreft  of  Dean  in  Glouceflerfhire, 
Oxford,  and  the  near  part  of  Kent.  The 
Cambridge  and  Kentifh  Valerian  generally 
have  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad,  for  they 
pull  up  fome  from  the  heaths  and  high 
grounds,  which  they  mix  among  the  water 
5  kind ; 


kind  :  what  1  have  feen  from  about  Oxford., 
has  more  of  the  Water  Valerian  ;  and  front 
the  foreft  of  Dean,  comes  the  pureft  and  beft 
we  have  :  but  this,  like  the  reft,  though  the 
kind  be  better,  is  commonly  taken  up  at  a 
wrong  feafon. 


C  II  A  P.  IX. 

The  Virtues  of  Poltpod  y,  as  a 
GENTLE  PURGE. 

TO  enumerate  the  cafes  in  which  me¬ 
dicines  that  open  the  bowels  are  re¬ 
quired,  would  be  almoft  to  recount  the  num¬ 
ber  of  difeafes.  They  are  of  all  others  the 
moil:  frequent  in  the  neceffity  of  their  ufe ; 
but  the  difference  there  is  in  the  operation  of 
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the  feveral  kinds,  is  not  enough  under- 
i'  flood  by  many  who  have  them  in  common 
practice. 
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The  ftronger  forts,  as  Jalap,  Scammony, 
Gamboge,  Colocynth,  and  Elaterium,  often 
injure  the  ftomach ;  and  always  difturb  the 
nervous  fyftem.  They  gripe  the  patient  vio¬ 
lently  ;  they  wafte  his  ftrength  ;  they  excite 
hiccoughs,  and  fpafms :  and  fometimes  re¬ 
ferable  even  poifons  in  their  operation  ;  creat¬ 
ing  a  burning  in  the  ftomach,  with  coldnefs 
of^he  hands  and  feet ;  and  fubfequent  con- 
vulfions. 

There  are  cafes  wherein  thefe  are  want¬ 
ed  ;  but  a  phyfician,  and  a  judicious  one, 
is  always  wanted  with  them.  In  general 
the  laxatives  are  infinitely  to  be  preferred  ; 
and  where  more  is  required  than  they  natu¬ 
rally  perform,  it  may  be  obtained,  beft  of  all, 
by  enlarging,  or  repeating  their  dofe. 

Thefe  work  mildly,  and  can  do  no  injury  : 
they  never  inflame  the  ftomach  ;  nor  at  all 
affedt  the  nerves  :  they  operate,  not  by  a  fharp 
reiin,  but  by  a  mild  gummous  juice ;  in  which 
is  enveloped  a  faccharine,  eftential  fait :  and 
when  they  have  anfwered  the  purpofe  for 
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which  they  are  given,  they  leave  the  body 
juft  as  they  found  it* 

Polypody  grows  among  molly  ftones,  and 
at  the  flumps  of  old  trees :  it  is  an  herb  like 
Fern  ;  but  f oft,  and  not  fo  finely  divided  :  the 
root  is  fhagged  with  hairs,  and  of  the  thick-* 
nets  of  one's  little  finger  ;  and,  when  broken, 
is  found  to  be  green  within ;  and  to  the  tafte 
at  once  auftere  and  fweet. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  identity 
of  the  plant,  with  that  the  ancients  celebrat¬ 
ed  :  for  this  is  not  my  defcription  $  but  that 
of  Diofcorides.  The  figure  alfo  annexed, 
and  which,  tho’  ffriall,  reprefen ts  Polypody 
as  well  as  a  defigner  could,  who  drew  it  from 
nature,  in  that  fize,  in  our  own  country,  is  co¬ 
pied  from  the  old  Dorftenius ;  and  it  is  faid 
the  figures  of  his  work  were  taken  from  thole 
ancient  drawings  now  preferved  in  the  famous 
manufcript  copy  of  Diofcorides  at  Vienna. 

There  is  left  then  no  difpute  about  the 
plant.  The  part  they  ufed,  and  that  of 
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which  the  later  authors  write,  is  the  fame ; 
the  root :  whence  therefore  fhall  we  fay  arofe 
any  difference  ?  Perhaps  in  fome  degree  from 
the  feafon  in  which  it  was  colledled.  The 
phyficians  of  antiquity  were  moft  careful  in 
this  matter  >  we  are  remifs  to  a  degree,  almoft 
beyond  belief.  Cufiom  now  makes  this 
wholly  depend  upon  the  care  and  ikill  of 
the  herb-fellers  in  the  markets :  and  from 
them  ’tis  well  if  the  phyfician  get  the  real 
herb  which  he  prefcribes ;  it  muff  be  won¬ 
derful  indeed,  if  he  obtain  it  well  collected. 

The  courfe  of  the  growth  of  Polypody  is 
this.  The  root  lives  long :  in  fpring  new 
leaves  rife  up  ;  and  thofe  of  the  preceding 
year  decay.  There  is  no  other  part :  for 
every  leaf  is  itfelf  a  perfect  plant,  bearing  its 
feeds  upon  its  back  ;  no  other  ftalk  arifing. 

During  the  courfe  of  fpring  and  fummer, 
the  great  purpofe  of  nature,  the  propagation  of 
the  plant,  is  carrying  on  in  thefe  leaves :  they 
are  growing  in  fize,  encreafing  in  firmnefs ; 
and  the  little  duffers  of  their  wonderful  feeds 

are 
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are  gradually  forming,  and  growing  to  their 
due  maturity.  In  all  this  time  the  body  of 
the  root  is  but  a  place  of  paffage,  through 
which  the  juices  taken  in  by  its  fibres,  make 
their  way  up  to  the  ftalks  and  leaves  ;  no 
portion  of  it  remaining  there  any  time. 

The  virtues  of  the  plant  are  therefore  at 
this  feafon  fcattered  through  the  whole  com- 
pafs  of  its  growth ;  and  retained  long  no 
where.  The  leaves  at  this  time  poffefs  as 
much  as  the  root ;  but  no  part  has  the  juice 
well  concocted.  Through  the  courfe  of  win¬ 
ter  the  matter  is  quite  otherwife;  the  full 
grown  leaves  having  done  their  office,  and 
perfected  the  feeds  for  a  new  fucceffion,  draw 
little  more  juices.  In  the  mean  time  the 
fibres  take  in  as  much  as  ufual ;  and  this, 
remaining  in  the  body  of  the  root  fwells  it; 
becomes  well  concofted  in  its  fubftance;  and 

by  degrees  furrounds  and  feeds  the  buds, 

\ 

which,  in  the  enfuing  fummer,  are  -to  rife 
into  new  leaves.  The  root  at  this  time 
acquires  twice  its  former  thicknefs  :  it  grows 
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tender,  and  its  juice,  when  broke,  is  faccha- 
tine,  thick,  and  gummous. 

To  make  an  infunon  of  it  •,  Take  an  ounce 
of  frefh  Polypody  root,  bruife  this  in  a 
marble  mortar  :  fiice  thin  an  ounce  and  half 
of  frefh  root  of  white  Beet ;  pour  upon  thefe 

a  pint  and  quarter  of  water,  boiling  hot ; 

. 

cover  it,  and  let  it  (land  twenty-four  hours, 
then  (train  it  off.  A  quarter  of  a  pint  of  this 
clear  liquor  is  the  general  dofe, 

% 

As  to  the  purpofes  Polypody  thus  prepared, 
may  anfwer  to  the  phyfician  ;  or,  what  is  yet 
more  important,  to  private  families,  they  are 
numerous  indeed  :  nor  is  it  too  much  to  fay, 
or  more  than  the  judicious  pradtiferwill  vouch, 
that  there  is  no  medicine  whatfoever  that 
may  be  fo  extenfively  ufeful ;  or  that  will  be 
required  on  fp  many  occafions. 

Habitual  coftivenefs  is  one  of  the  word 
complaints  that  can  afflidl  the  human  body ; 
and  is  not  only  the  caufe  of  many  diforders, 
but  in  a  thoufand  inftance?,  where  nature 

4  would 
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would  difburthen  her felt  of  what  is  offen five 
either  by  its  quality  or  its  quantity,  forcibly 
retains  it  all  within, 

i  ' 
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5Tis  very  unhappy  that  this  diforder  always 
encreafes  as  age  advances  upon  us ;  and  often 
grows  at  that  period  upon  people  who  had 
nothing  of  it  in  their  lives  before.  In  this 
complaint,  whether  it  be  occafional,  accidental, 
or  habitual,  Polypody  is  a  conftant  relief,  and 
an  innocent  one.  Many  fly  to  aloetic  medi¬ 
cines  for  afiiftance  in  this  cafe  ;  and  fix  upon 
themfelves  that  painful  diforder,  the  Piles, 
by  their  frequent  ufe  of  them.  Thofe  about 
them  tell  the  unhappy  perfons  this  difcharge 
is  falutary  :  and  they  go  on  in  the  ufe  of 
their  pills  ;  creating  and  then  encreafing  a 
difeafe  which  is  falfely  attributed  to  nature. 
Others  in  the  fame  cafe  of  coftivenefs  take 
purges  wrhich  bind  afterwards  :  and  for  a 
day’s  relief  entail  upon  themfelves  a  more 
fixed  complaint  for  weeks ;  ,and  finally  in¬ 
deed,  root  it  fo  firmly  in  their  conftitution 
that  it  requires  long  care,  and  attention  to 
overcome  it. 

G  4 
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If  foch  perfonis  will  be  at  the  pains  of 
liiiaking  this  infufion,  they  will  eafily  find  the 
dofe,  which,  being  taken  over  night,  wilj 
operate  once  in  the  morning ;  and  by  a  re¬ 
peated  ufe  will  get  the  better  of  the  complaint 
entirely. 

If  any  one  has  over- eat  himfelf,  or  drank 
too  much  5  as  feafts  and  pleafing  company 
will  lead  the  wifeft  into  this  mi  (lake  fome- 
times ;  Polypody  is  the  beft  remedy.  ’Tis 
formed  to  cool  the  over-heated  body,  and 
eafe  it  of  a  burthen  top  great  to  be  fupported 
without  pain.  Draftic  purges  irritate  and 
Inflame :  they  add  to  the  complaint ;  and 
very  much  encreafe  the  danger.  Recourfe 
fhould  he  had  to  this  root,  which  is  certain 

i 

in  its  operation  on  thefe  occafions ;  and  while 
it  empties,  alfo  renders  the  body  temperate. 

In  hypochondriacal  diforders  of  the  worft 
kind,  where  the  mind  is  (o  difturbed  as  to 
alarm  the  patient  and  his  friends  with  appre- 
henfions  of  the  worft  of  all  human  maladies  $ 

fhis  medicine  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  for  a 

COHr: 
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confiderable  courfeof  time  will  perform  won* 
ders.  We  have  the  authority  of  Boerhaave, 
that  Polypody  afts  in  thefe  cafes  as  a  kind 
of  vegetable  foap*,  and  that  it  may  be  of  vaft 
fervice. 

Nothing  is  fo  alarming  to  a  mind  not  yet 
alienated  from  its  true  ufe,  as  an  apprehen-* 
flon,  from  what  it  feels  at  times,  that  fuch  a 
miferable  accident  may  happen.  The  very  fear 
has  fometimes  brought  it  on.  But  he  who 
is  alarmed  in  time ;  who  finds  himfelf  whim- 
ficaj  at  certain  feafons ;  whom  a  full  moon, 
or  eafterly  wind  affects;  whofe  paffions  rife 
for  trifles  to  a  degree  above  the  controul  of 
the  humiliated  reafon  5  let  him  betake  him- 
felf  to  this  eafy  remedy ;  let  him  form  a  refo- 
lution  in  thofe  hours  when  he  has  temper, 
and  fteadinefs  enough  to  do  it ;  and  then  keep 
it  throughout,  of  taking  this  medicine  with 
an  unremitted  afiiduity  :  he  will  know  how 
after  a  time  to  laugh  at  thofe  who  have  held 
this  herb  unequal  to  the  cure  of  a  difternpered 
rqind,  becaufe  of  the  gentlenefs  of  its  opera- 

*  Tanqnam  faponem. 
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tion*;  and  will  join  the  iiluftrious  perfon 
named  before,  that  a  continued  ufe  may  ren- 
der  gentle  medicines  powerful. 


C  H  A  P.  X, 

The  Ufe  of  Seeds  of  Orach,  as  a  V  OMIT. 

IN  the  aflured  opinion  that  medicines  of  our 
own  country  are  always  preferable  to  thofe 
of  foreign  growth,  where  they  are  equally 
effectual  to  the  intended  purpofe  ;  every  herb 
that  can  gently  move  the  ftomach,  has  been 
tried  as  an  emetic  ;  and  the  choice,  upon  fair 
experience,  falls  on  the  Garden  Orach. 

This  is  an  herb  fo  innocent,  that  it  may  be 
eaten  in  the  leaf ;  and  has  been  cultivated  for 
that  purpofe  :  two  kinds  of  it  have  been 
raifed  for  this  ufe  $  one  from  a  plant,  na- 

#  See  the  Memoirs  of  the  Paris  Academy,  1751* 
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live  of  the  Eaft,  another  from  the  wild 
Orach  of  our  wafte  grounds.  The  feeds  of 
both  are  emetic,  but  thofe  of  the  laft  kind, 

-  :  .  V  .  >  -  V.J 

when  manured,  are  gentleft. 

The  herb  grows  to  four  foot  high ;  the 
ftalks  are  whitifh,  the  leaves  are  of  a  faint 
green,  and  the  flowers  of  a  light  greenifh 
.  white.  The  feeds  which  follow  thefe  are 
olive-coloured. 

\  “  v  r  r 

Thefe  are  to  be  gathered  when  juft  ripe, 

for  if  fuffered  to  ftand  longer  they  lofe  part 
of  their  virtue. 

A  pound  of  thefe  bruifed  and  put  into 
three  quarts  of  fpirit  of  a  middle  ftrength, 
between  brandy  and  rectified  fpirit  of  wine, 
after  ftanding  fix  weeks  afford  a  light  and  not  ■ 
unpleafant  tindturej  a  table- fpoonful  of  which 
taken  in  a  cup  of  water-gruel,  has  the  fame 
effedt  as  a  dofe  of  Ipecacuanha,  only  that  its 
operation  is  milder,  and  it  does  not  bind  the 
bo  wels  afterwards. 
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This  is  excellent  wherever  it  is  required  to 
unload  the  ftomach ;  as  after  furfeits,  or  when 
any  particular  food  difagrees ;  previous  to  the 
bark  in  agues j  and  in  the  beginning  of  mod 
difeafes.  It  not  only  cleanfes  the  ftomach 
with  eafe  and  expedition,  but  leaves  it  greatly 
ftrengthened  afterwards. 

It  operates  with  certainty  and  with  perfect 
eafe  :  and  though  it  does  not  give  fo  rude 
fhocks  to  the  body  as  violent  chemical  vomits ; 
yet  it  moves  .the  whole  frame,  fufficiently  to 
do  all  the  fervice  of  that  exercife  ;  and  to  open 
obftrudtions  in  a  very  effedtual  manner.  The 
whole  of  the  medicine  is  thrown  up  at  the 
firft  operation,  but  the  motion  in  the  ftomach 
continues  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  time.  And 
it  will  be  ealy  to  fee  by  its  laft  operation,  that 
it  has  brought  the  obftrufting  matter  from 
’  whatever  part  of  the  body  was  the  feat  of  the 
diford  er* 

After  the  operation  the  perfon  is  to  be  put 
to  bed ;  and  a  gentle  fweat  will  follow ;  carry¬ 
ing  off  whatever  offending  matter  the  rno~ 
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lions  had  diflodged  ;  and  thus  preventing 
many  a  long  difeafee 

It  cures  head-achs,  wandering  pains,  and 
the  firft  attacks  of  the  rheum  at  ifm.  As  fome 
ftomachs  are  more  difficultly  worked  upon  by 
vomits  than  others  :  if  the  firft  does  not  per¬ 
form  its  office,  a  fecond  table-fpoonful  may 
be  taken  without  fear. 


CHAP.  XL 

The  Virtues  of  the  great  Wild  Lettuce, 
as  an  OPIATE. 

T:  H  E  fmell  and  tafte  of  the  great  Wild 
Lettuce,  have  given,  to  all  who  have 
examined  it,  an  idea  of  Opium. 

* 

The  milky  juice  which  runs  from  it  when 
broken,  if  fuffered  to  harden,  obtains  a  dufky 

colour. 
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colour,  and  poflefies  in  a  higher  degree  the 
fame  qualities ;  and  late  experience  has  fhewn 
that  it  may  fuperfede  the  ufe  of  that  drug 
with  great  advantage. 

The  plant  is  common  on  ditch  banks,  and 
is  fufficiently  confpicuous.  It  grows  to  five 
feet  high ;  the  ftalks  are  of  a  purplifh  brown, 
the  leaves  are  of  a  frefh  fine  green  ;  and  the 
innumerable  little  flowers,  with  which  its  top 
and  branches  are  crowned,  are  perfeftly  like 
thofe  of  the  common  Lettuce  of  our  gardens, 
and  are  of  a  light  yellow. 

«  i  .  • 

No  wonder  there  fhould  be  this  refem- 
blance,  for  our  Lettuce  has  been  raifed  by 
long  and  laboured  culture  from  it. 

In  the  month  of  April  the  young  plants, 
raifed  from  the  fcattered  feeds  of  the  laft 
year,  are  in  their  vigour  and  thefe  contain 
the  great  virtue  of  the  plant. 

Cut  off  the  roots  juft  below  the  ground, 
and  catch  the  milky  juice  which  flows  in  vaft 

abun- 
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abundance  from  them  $  let  this  dry,  and  it 
becomes  a  kind  of  Opium.  This  diflolves 
freely  in  Mountain  wine,  and  if  one  ounce 
of  it  be  put  to  a  gallon  of  the  wine,  and  luf- 
fered  to  ftand  till  it  is  diffolved,  there  is  pro¬ 
duced  a  great  and  excellent  anodyne. 

The  dofe  is  a  tea-lpoonful  in  a  glafs  of  wa¬ 
ter.  It  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of  Lauda¬ 
num,  without  its  naufeous  qualities :  the  juice 
fcarce  altering  the  colour,  tafte,  or  fmell  of 
the  wine. 

It  quiets  perturbations  of  the  Ipirits  5  and 
is  refrefhing,  fedative,  and  anodyne.  Pains 
of  whatfoever  kind  are  eafed  by  it  in  a  few 
minutes  :  it  reftores  nature  to  her  ufual 
courfe,  by  taking  off  fpafms,  and  convullive 
contractions ;  and  ftays  fluxes  of  all  kinds 
proceeding  from  irritation. 

It  operates  by  a  delicate  and  fubtile  power ; 
refrefhing  the  nerves,  difpelhng  melancholy, 
and  exciting  pleating  fenfations :  it  is  the  firft 
of  cordials.  It  comforts  and  invigorates  the 
whole  frame  $  prevents  and  relieves  faintnefs, 
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low  fpirits,  difquietude,  and  anxieties ;  and  is 
a  fovereign  cure  for  fettled  melancholy  :  for 
thefe  purpofes  it  is  be  ft  taken  in  a  glafs  of 
Mountain  wine. 

It  gives  conftantly  and  certainly  reft  both 
to  the  body  and  mind,  in  whatever  condition 
of  pain  or  difturbance  ;  conquering  the  moft 

troublefome  watchings,  and  freeing  the  patient 

- 

in  whatever  cafe  from  great  torment  of  reftlefs 
nights  :  And  it  is  not  compofed  of  Opium, 
it  will  anfwer  all  thefe  purpofes  where  that 
has  failed,  or  loft  its  force  by  ufe. 


FINIS. 
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C  H  A  P.  XII. 

The  Virtues  of  B  a  r  d  a  n  a,  as  a 

DIURETIC. 

TO  fpeak  of  the  benefit  that  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  Bardana,  in  the  Gout  and 
Rheumatifm,  were  needlefs ;  but  fome  late 
inftances  have  fhewn  its  efficacy  in  cafes  of 
loofe  Gravel,  where  there  was  no  Stone  form¬ 
ed,  nor  any  thing  required  but  to  clear  the 
pafiages  of  a  red  Sand  ;  which  it  would  be 
difhoneft  to  conceal. 

The  Plant  is  that  common  and  troublefome 
weed  we  call  in  Englifh  Burdock :  but,  as 
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there  are  feveral  fpecies  of  it,  that  particular 
one  which  is  moft  ufeful  in  medicine  is  re- 
prefen  ted  in  the  annexed  Figure,  It  grows 
to  five  Foot  high,  very  robuft  and  flout.  Its 
Leaves  are  pale,  and  its  Burrs  purplifh. 

The  method  of  tiling  it  is  this :  Take  Up 
the  roots  of  vigorous  Plants,  wafh  them,  and 
iiice  a  pound  of  them  thin  ;  put  thefe  into  a 
gallon  of  the  Dop^  and  Duck  water,  and  boil 
them  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour:  at  the  end, 
add  three  ounces  of  honey*;  let  it  flan d  to  be 
cold  ;  then  flrain  it  through  flannel.  It  will 
be  a  clear,  pleafant  liquor ;  of  which  a  half¬ 
pint  bafin  is  to  be  drank,  juft  warm,  once  in 
two  hours,  for  four  or  five  times. 

The  difcharge  of  Urine  that  it  produces  is 
wonderful ;  and  this  without  irritation.  It  is 
perfectly  fa fe  in  all  cafes  :  but,  in  that  parti¬ 
cular  fort  of  gravelly  complaint  here  mention- 
€vl,  it  exceeds  all  things  I  have  fcea. 
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